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PREFACE 


The present work endeavours to analyse the changes In the 
district-wise pattern of development in Uttar Pradesh during 
1980-81 over the base year 1970-71. The whole work can broadly 
be divided into three parts. The first part provides the 
analytical frame including choice of indicators and the metho- 
dology for working out composite indices of development. The 
major findings regarding the patterns of overall and sectoral 
development of different districts are incorporated in the 
second part, whereas the third part is devoted to deriving 
certain significant conclusions and policy implications. Analy- 
sis of patterns of development of different districts based on 
the single indicator of per capita income is deemed to be 
incongruous not only because of serious methodological problems 
in estimating income at the district level but also due to the 
questionable relevance and rationale of such aggregative concept 
for policy purposes. The development is therefore, represented 
by the total vector of 31 indicators drawn from the key sectors 
of agriculture, industry, economic infrastructure and social 
services. The principal component analysis has been used in 
working out a system of weights for indicators representing 
different dimensions, to construct composite indices of develop- 
ment. Besides, all the 56 districts of the state have been 
divided into high, medium high, medium low and low categories in 
terms of composite index slabs in descending hierarchy, 
referring to the base year, i.e. 1970-71. The districts falling 
in the category of high level of development are designated as 
'developed' and those constituting medium high, medium low and 
low categories are classed as less developed districts (LDDs) , 
all of which require special treatment in the comprehensive 
regional planning at the micro-level. 

The analysis of spatial patterns of development exhibits 
upward movements of a considerable number of districts in levels 
of development and a significant reduction in the inter-district 
disparities during seventies which seem to have finally accom- 
plished some definite improvements in the patterns of overall 
development of different districts probably due to adoption of 
the revised strategy of development tuned towards bottom-up 
approach. Further more, analysis of sectoral patterns of 
development reveals that the contribution of primary sector to 
overall economy in terms of both income and employment has shown 
deceleration in most of the districts during seventies, whereas 
the corresponding contribution of- secondary sector has simul- 
taneously increased in majority of the districts. But the rates 
of both deceleration and acceleration are found to bo _ relatively 
higher in the developed districts. The achievements in terms 
of better diversified structure of economy, higher productivity, 
efficient economic inf rastarueture and .increased income and 
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employment are quite perceptible in developed districts. 

Whereas less developed, districts still suffer from severe 
sectoral deficiencies, causing underdevelopment characterised 
by low incomie, low productivity, low emjjloyraent, deficient 
economic infrastructure, etc. Viewing this, the role of 
secondary sector and economac infrastructure as identified in 
this study appears to be the most crucial in bringing about 
significant improvements in the patterns of development of less 
developed districts. But the issue intriguing the less 
developed districts is not simply of selectivity but rather one 
of ensuring the balanced sectoral expansion of the economy. 
Therefore, visualising the need of the multi-pronged approach 
certain policy prescriptions regarding the development of 
agriculture, industry, economic infrastructure and social 
services have been suggested with a view to reducing sectoral 
deficiencies of less develox^ed districts and achieving the 
objective of balanced regional development. 

The author is grateful to the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research, New Delhi for providing financial assistance 
to undertake this study. I wish to record my sincere thanks to 
the Director, Area Planning Division and the Director, Economics 
And Statistics Division of the State Planning Institute, Lucknow 
for extending their cooperation in making the requisite data 
available for the study. I am grateful to the Director, 

Computer Centre, University of Delhi for rendering the services 
of IBM 360/44 Third Generation System for mechanical processing 
of data. I express my deep sense of gratitude to Dr.T.S. Papola 
who has often taken trouble to help me in the development of new 
ideas. I am sincerely thankful to Sri R.C. Sinha for his 
suggestions in making better use of statistical tools, I am 
also grateful to supporting research staff, O.P. Pandey and 
N.C. Joshi for their involvement in the task, to S.K. Ghosh for 
mechanical processing of data on some aspects and to P.J. 

Devassy Kutty and Subhashis Mukherjee for their nice handling 
of the manuscript. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

1. A Historical Perspective 

India initiated the process of planned development more 

than three decades ago with the First Five Year Plan in April 

1951. The main purpose of planning was identified as that of 

starting the process of development vrhich will raise living 

standards and open out to the new opportunities for a richer 

1 

and more varied life. The manner in which this purpose was 
translated into specific objectives went on changing from plan 
to plan. However, in a broader sense the aim of our economic 
planning in India has been to bring about a structural trans- 
formation of the economy so as to achieve a high and sustained 
rate of growth, a progressive improvement in the standard of 
living of the masses leading to the eradication of poverty and 

unemployment and provide the material base for a self-reliant 

2 

socialist economy. Our development planning in its early 
phases was primarily concerned with attaining higher level 
of economic development. The scarcity of resources and the 
productivity of investment often made it imperative for the 
decision makers to concentrate developmental efforts at those 
points of the economy and those regions of the country where 

1 Government of India s F irst Five Year Plan , Planning Commi- 
ssion, New Delhi. 

2 Government of India s Sixth Five Year Plan - 1980-85 , 
Planning Commission, Nevr Delhi,' p.l7. 
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returns were likely to be the greatest. As a result of this# 
no doubt thete was some progress in the econcMy in aggregative 
terms at the national as well as state levels^ But the effects 
of such investment were finally mopped up and impounded by the 
urban and rural conglomerates. The planning failed even in 
initiating a trend towards achieving a balanced regional 
development. Not only were the vertical disparities accen- 
tuated during the first decade of planning# the horizontal 
balance, too showed distinct signs of deterioration. The 
lopsided development was, inter alia , operationalised through 
a substantial public sector investment at already developed 
centres (urban agglomerations) und high incentive rural pockets. 

Therefore, in the Third Five Year Plan balanced regional 
development was expressed as a specific objective and ©raphasis 
was laid on the development of less developed areas and the 
improvement in the living conditions of weaker sections of the 
community. The approach was to secure the maximuim possible 
exploitation of the existing resources of each State for higher 
contribution to the national pool. The Fourth Plan took cog- 
nisance of the natural tendency of gravitating new enterprises 
and investment towards already developed and overcrowded metro- 
politan areas. A higher allocation of central assistance to 
backward areas and promotion of industries were, therefore, 
considered to be the effective instruments for securing balanced 
regional development. There was a gradual shift in strategy 
of development from 'top down* to 'bottom up' and industrialisation 
of backward areas and district planning were taken up on priority 
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basis, besides launching various programmes based on ‘Area 
Development* and 'Target Group* approaches, A new dimension 
of 'social justice' was added to our basic objective of 
'economic development' during the Fifth Plan, The accelerated 
development of backward areas was conceived as a cooperative 
endeavour in which Central and State Governments had to play 
the pivotal role. A heavy reliance was placed on 'Area Deve- 
lopment' and 'Target Group' approaches for enhancing the bene- 
fits of backward areas and exploited sections of the society. 
The Various programmes based on these approaches, which were 
launched around seventy^ comprise industrialisation of backward 
areas. Command Area Development (CAD) , Drought Prone Area 
Programme (DPAP) , Tribal Area Development (TAD) , Small Farmers 
Development Agency I^IDA) , Marginal Farmers and Agricultural 
Labourers (MFAL) , District/Block Plans, etc. The Sixth Plan 
conceived of progressive reduction in regional inequalities 
in the pace of development and in the diffusion of technolo- 
gical benefits., besides laying emphasis on rural development. 

Hence we find that all-out efforts were made during the 
previous three decades of planning in India to augment the 
level of development and improve upon the structure of economy 
and also to achieve the objective of balanced regional develop- 
ment. With the result, the comprsition of national income has 
changed steadily over the planning period and share of mining, 
manufacturing, construction and productive infrastructure has 
increased to about 30 per cent in 1978-79. Moreover, the 
structure of the Indian economy, the technology of production 
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in agriculture and industry and the institutional framework 

within which economic activities are conducted have also changed 

substantially. Besides, an improvement in the quality of life 

is also witnessed by 46 per cent increase in per capita private 
' 3 

consumption. In spite of these appreciable changes it is^ ^ ^ ^ 

generally argued that regional disparities have accentuated to 
a considerable extent during this period, 

■^The state of Uttar Prstdeshv ' which comprises five economic 
regions (Western, Central, Eastern, Hills and Bundelkhand) and 
fifty six districts (shown in Map-l) is not exception to the 
above situation. The structure of economy in this state also 
has undergone certain changes. The contributions of secondary 
and tertiary sectors to the total State income at constant 
prices of 1970-71 have increased respectively from 14.9 and 
24.9 in 1970-71 to 17.30 and 25.00 during 1980-81,'^ Moreover, 
the proportion of non- agricultural workers to total workers has 
also increased from 23.09 per cent to 25.29 per cent during 

5 

this period. Besides, there has been a considerable increase 
in infrastructure too. The length of pucca roads per lakh of 
population increased from 30 kms. in 1970-71 to .50 kms, during / 
1980-81, whereas percentage of villages electrified to total / 
villages increased from 18.41 to 34.31 during this period. 

3 Ibid., p,3. 

4 Government of Uttar Pradesh s Draft Annual Flan s 1983-84 , 
Vol.l, p.l3. Planning Department, Lucknow. 

5 Census of India - 1981 , Series - 22, Uttar Pradesh, Paper 1, 
Supplement, Provisional. Population Totals , Director of Census 
Operations, Lucknow, p,112. 
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The above structural changes at the state level point 
out to the fact that there might have been some improvements 
in levels as well as patterns of development in different 
districts. Second, so far there has been an application of 
uniform strategy for development of different districts. 

Efforts have never been made to formulate regional/district 
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level strategies within the broad framework of national/state 
level objectives taking into account the existing level and 
pattern of development. Attempts to formulate differential 
development strategies can be made only after assessing and 
analysing the level as well as pattern of development. Third, 
quite a large number of programmes based on 'Area Development* 
and 'Target Group' approaches were started around seventy with 
a view to accelerating the pace of development in backward 
areas and providing maximum possible benefits to the ej^loited 
section of the society. It would, therefore, be relevant to 
analyse as to what extent the implementation of these programmes 
has proved to be effective in reducing regional disparities in 
levels of development and bringing about improvements in dist- 
rict-wise pattern of development. 

Lastly, at the national level, there has been much emphasis 
on accelerating the pace of development in backward areas and 
for this purpose Government of India have already started various 
programmes in different parts of the country. The study of this 
kind v;ould largely help in identifying the districts suffering 
from overall backwardness and also those backward in relation to 
key sectors of the economy like agriculture and industry. This, 


in turn# would further help in making choice of operational 
areas for different kinds of programmes likely to be launched 
in order to overcome the problems of backwardness. In view 
of these considerations# it was felt imperative to study and 
analyse the district- wise pattern of development at two points 
of time (i.e., 1970-71 and 1980-81) not only for the overall 

economy but also for the key sectors of agriculture, industry# 
economic infrastructure and social services. 

Operationally# our present study would differ from the 
previous ones conducted particularly in the context of Uttar 
Prades'h No such studies for Uttar Pradesh following the 
methodology of principal component analysis have been carried 

out so far. The studios of Ashok Mitra#® Galina Sdyasuk and 
A.K. Singh® are mainly concerned with economic regional isation. 
The study of 'Inter-District Disparities in U.P.' carried out 
previously in the State Planning Institute# Lucknow is descri- 
ptive in nature and generally highlights the inter- regional/ 
district disparities with the help of the cross-section data 
of selected indicators without making use of any statistical 

technique. 


^ Another study carried out by the same Institute 


6 Mitra# A.# Levels of Regional Development in India# . Census 
of India# Vol*l# Part I— A# 1961* 

7 Galina^Sdyasuk# Urbanisation^and the 

Indian Economy - 1971, in B.K. _Roy in India# 

Social Cultural Dimension _ in Reqio nalisation in i g.^ # 

Monograph No*7# Consus of .I ndia# 1971,* 

8 A.K. Singh, Demarcation of Planning Regions, in R.P. Misra 

) , Renlonal Planning concept. Techniqu es, P°licies .ana 
Case Studies # university of Mysore# 1969. 

9 Tewari, R.T.# Inter-District Di s parities in U..,P ^/ 1977# 
State Planning Institute# Lucknow. ' 
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in the context of Uttar Pradesh relates to mainly economic 

regional is at ion based on the .principle of Euclidean Cluster 
10 

Analysis. It provides cluster-wise hierarchical pattern 
of development for a group of districts at one point of time 
but it does not give hierarchical order of development for 
individual districts falling in each of the clusters. Lastly, 
the study of impact of Green Revolution on the regional deve- 
lopment of Agriculture in U.P., does not attempt to analyse 

the district-wise pattern of development but lays emphasis 

1 1 

mainly on regional pattern of agricultural development. 


2. Objectives 

The main objective of the present study is, therefore, to 
analyse the district- wise pattern of development in U.P. at two 
points of time (i.e. 1970-71 and 1980-81), focussing on inter- 
district variations in levels of developmeait . Within the frame 
of this broad objective, the specific objectives set out for 
the study are as follows : 

i) To study and analyse the concept, classification and 
criteria of indicators and select suitable ones for 
assessing and analysing the district-wise level and 
pattern of development; 

ii) To analyse, in brief, the various methods for construction 
of composite index of development and make choice of a 
suitable one for the purposes of present analysis; 

iii) To measure the levels of development of different districts 
at two points of time (i.e, 1970-71 and 1980-81) in respect 
of overall econcroy and the key sectors of agriculture, 
industry, economic infrastructure and social services; 


10 Tewari, R.T., A Tentative Regional Framework for Balanced 
Development of Uttar Pradesh , May 1979, State Planning 
Institute, Lucknow. 

11 Tyagi, B.N., Study of the Impact of Green Revolution on the 
Regional Development of Agriailture in U.P., Indian Journal 
of Agricultural Economics ,. Vol.XXIX, No. 4, October-December 
1974. 



3. Hypotheses 

The efforts have also been made in the study to examine 

the following hypotheses : 

i) The objective indicators are expected to explain the 
district-wise level of development and help in assessing 
inter-district disparities? 

ii) Whether changes in strategies of development around 
seventy have had a desired impact on reducing regional 
disparities? 

iii) Whether more diversified structure of economy leads to 
a higher level of development? and 

iv) Whether low level of development is related to low 
productivity, less use of modern technology, inadequacy 
of economic infrastructure and low degree of urbanisation. 


4 . Methodology 

Development is a multi- dimensional phenomenon. Economists, 
Geographers, Sociologists and Regional Scientists define it in 
different ways with varying stress on its aspects. But gene- 
rally they share with the view that it is an outcome of the 
progress made in different sectors of economic activities 

particularly primary, secondary and tertiary. Economic acti- 

< 

vities relating to primary sector reflect their association 
with rural living, whereas those of secondary and tertiary 
sectors exhibit characteristics of urban areas. The process 
of development involves both economic and structural changes 


iv) To study and analyse the district— wise pattern of deve- 
lopment at the selected two points of time for showing 
upward and downward movements of different districts in 
levels of development? and 


To suggest measures which could help in improving the 
fate of less developed districts and achieving the 
objective of balanced regional development. 
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not only at macro-level but also concurrent changes in the 
economic activities over different regions including districts 
as micro- level units. Hence levels and patterns of develop- 
ment seem to have closer affinity with the space. If the 
primary objective is feo confine its analysis to only one 
spatial administrative unit (say state, district or block) , 
one Can, first of all, carry out temporal analysis of the 
existing economic structure in terms of changes in output; 
employment, infrastructure, etc. , and subsequently highlight 
the changes in the level and pattern of overall and sectoral 
development of that areal unit with the help of the salient 
features emerging from the analysis of its economic and 
structural changeSi Hence pooling of selected indicators 
representing various socio-economic activities is not very 
much needed in case of single areal unit analysis. 

However, in a situation like the present one where multi- 
areal unit analysis is under consideration, working out 
composite index of development is felt imperative for the 
purposes of convenient analysis. This is mainly because the 
development as described earlier is . an outcome of several 
socio-economic activities, and unless indicators pertaining 
to those activities are combined together, it would probably 
be an insurmountable task to carry out a comparative analysis 
of levels and patterns of overall and sectoral development 
for different areal units and thereby have conclusive and 
meaningful results. Hence, the crucial stage in a multivariate 
analysis like the present one is that of contracting a large 
number of development indicators into the group indices. 


The first and the most crucial task in an exercise of this 
kind pertains to the choice of indicators through which the 
process of development is articulated for the purposes of iden- 
tification, classification, regional is at ion and even for explo- 
ring causal relationships in explanatory models . In the present 
study, development is represented and is analysed by the total 
vector of 31 indicators, values of v;hich differ fr cm district 
to district throughout the State. These indicators are expected 
to portray the state of development that has taken place during 
the past in respect of different socio-economic activities 
relating to the sub-vectors of agriculture, industry, economic 
infrastructure and social services. A list of indicators 
falling in each of these sub-vectors is placed at Appendix I. 

The rationale for making choice of these indicators is incor- 
porated in the second chapter of this study. 

The next most crucial and familiar problem in construction 
of composite indices based on a large number of indicators is 
the method, of pooling which has been receiving attention in 
diverse disciplines for at least the last tv/o and half 
decades. The methods, which have been commonly used for con- 
struction of composite index of development by pooling several 
indicators are those of index, ranking and principal component 
analysis, A serious short-coming of first tv;o methods is that 
while combining various physical variables either subjective 
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weights are assigned or they are left unweighted. Since 
the variables vary in terms of their relative importance# 
assignment of ecjaal weights fails to fetch accuracy in esti- 
mates. This lacuna is sought to be corrected by the third 

method# i.e. principal component analysis. The use of this 

13 

method in India has been only in recent literature."" Since 
this method provides a better system of composite classifica- 
tory indices, the First Principal Component Analysis has been 
followed in the present case, details of its methodology are 
given in the third chapter of the report. 

»■ , 

5. District as Unit of Analysis 

District is taken as the most convenient and suitable 
unit of analysis here because of the three basic considerations. 
First, a_ fairly satisfactory data base has been built up at the 
district level during the recent past, besides availability of 
fully coordinated planning and development machinery and viable 
training and service facilities. Second, district offers better 
facilities for formulation and implementation of plans because 
of having a definite administrative set up and a distinctly 
danarcated geographical boundaries. Third, a coordination 
between macro- level and. micro- level planning can be better 

12 M.J. Hagood, Statistical Methods for the Purpose of Deli- 
neation of Regions Applied to Data on Agriculture and 
Population, Social Force , Vol.21, 1943, " pp. 297-487 . 

13 M.N. Pal, Regional Disparities in the Level of Development 
in India, Indian Journal of Regional Science , Vol.VII, 

No.l, 1975. 
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established at the district level because of a wider scope of 
utilising local initiative of the people through their effe- 
ctive involvement in the process of development. 

6. Reference Years 

The study is carried out at two points of time, i.e, 

1970-71 and 1930-81. The year 1970-71 is selected to analyse 
the district-wise pattern of development that emerged from 
adoption of sectoral planning and application of uniform 
strategy of development during fifties and sixties. Whereas 
the year 1980-81 is chosen to analyse the impact of implement- 
ation of various area specific programmes during seventies 
on the pattern of development of different districts. 

7 . Sources of Data 

The study relies on the data compiled mainly from secondary 
sources. The major sources of data are ? Census of India, 1971 
and 1981, Government of India, Delhi; District-wise Indicators 
of Development in U.P., Sconomics and Statistics Division, 

State Planning Institute, U.P,, Lucknow; /innual Survey of Indus- 
tries, Economics and Statistics Division, State Planning insti- 
tute, U.P., Lucknow; and Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, ; 
Directorate of Agriculture, U.P., lucknow. Besides, some 
relevant data/ inf ormation have also been obtained from the 
official records of Directorate of Industries, U.P., Lucknow, 
Directorate of Education, U.P., Lucknow, Directorate of Ground 
Water Resources, U.P., Lucknow .and U.P, State Electricity Board, 
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The present study is organised in six chapters. The plura- 
listic planning efforts of previous three decades in India for 
overall and balanced regional development# need of the study# 
objectives, coverage and methodology employed are briefly 
indicated in the introductory chapter. The second chapter tries 
to provide a theoretical frame in terms of the concepts and 
classifications of indicators including criteria for their 
selection, and finally attempts to make a choice of indicators . 
which could better explain and portray the state of development. 
Whereas the third chapter describes, in detail# . the methodology 
of principal component analysis for working out composite index 
of development for different districts. With the help of 
composite indices, attempts have been made in the fourth 
chapter, to analyse the district-wise pattern of develox'-ment 
for overall economy at selected two points of time by groupjing 
the districts into high, medium high, medium low and low cate- 
gories according to the similarities in levels of their 
development. The district-wise pattern of development pert- 
aining to key sectors of agriculture, industry, economic infr-a- 
stmeture and social services and their rclationshix;S with the 
pattern of overall develox^ment have been analysed in the fifth 
chapter. The final chai:ter endeavours to derive certain signi- 
ficart conclusions and x'Olicy implications which could provide 
at least -some guidelines for transfoinmation of economy with a 
vievj to ameliorating the fate of less develop;ed 


districts 



Chapter II 

CONCEPT, CLASSIFICATION AND CHOICE OF 
INDICATORS 


1, The Origin 

The movement to evolve indicators on scientific lines 
for operationalising various concepts in the field of socio- 
economic research dates back to 1929 when a group of social 
scientists was invited by Herbert Hoover, the then President 

of United States to discuss the proposal of a national survey 

1 ' 

for analysing social trends. During the period of early 
sixties this movement gained momentum. The researchers, 
government organisations and professional societies showed 
a greater enthusiasm and actively involved in construction of 
various kinds of indicators . In favour of this movement, 
they emphasised and argued that descriptive reporting gene- 
rally fail to portray the relevant social situation in its 
proper perspective. They also claimed that indicators are of 
greater value in planning since they provide information 
regarding the current situation and future requirements of 
the society in relation to the national objectives. In view 
of its overwhelming importance, a large number of empirical 
studies were, therefore, completed during seventies, involving 
construction and application of socio-economic indicators. 
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Moreover, v/e observe certain major shifts regarding the 

development of indicators during the period of previous two 

decades. First, there was a shift from using per capita 

income as a single indicator of development to multiple 

indicators. Earlier, it was customary to assess the level 

of development of different regions by using estimates of per 

2 

capita incom.e alone. The regions enjoying higher per capita 
income were deemed to be more developed than the regions with 
low per capita income. Undoubtedly this method succeeded in 
focussing attention on the extent of poverty, but per capita 
income failed to reflect the differences in per capita real 
income and the standard of living. The serious shortcomings 
of this measure as pointed out by Myint however relate to 
inadequacy of converting state income statistics at national 
exchange rates, quantification of welfare associated with 
changing composition of output and distribution of income, 
varying degrees of monetisation in different states and the 
differences in the concepts used for computation of national 

3 

or regional income. In view of these demerits, a system of 
multiple indicators has frecjaently been used for analysing 
development during seventies. 

2 Hanna, F.A., State Income Differentials 1919-54 , Duke Uni- 
versity Press, Also Perloff, M.S., et al.. Region, Resources 
and Economic Growth , Hopkins Press, 1960 and Williamson, J.G. , 
Regional Inequalities and the Process of National Growth, 
Economic Development and Cultural Change , Vol.l3, No, 4, 

Part II, July 1965, pp.1-84, 

3 Myint, H. , The Economics of Developing Countries , Hutchinson 
University Press, 1969, Chapter 1, p.l. 
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shift primarily aimed at to look into the pattern of 
Ibution and dependency and those of inequality, poverty 


ther than universal istic prescriptions 
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Second, the use of indicators in economic grovrth models 
tended to be rather one sided affair with the social indicators 
playing a subordinate role. Therefore, the conference on 
statistical policy in developing countries held in May 1975 
at the Institute of Development Studies, Sussex emphasised 
that new changes in economic models and the pressure for 
ensuring an equitable distribution of income are creating more 
and more deraand for a wider range of economic as well as social 
indicators. An integrated system of these indicators was deemed 
to enable better use of open ended analysis of patterns of 
3 ocio- economic development. 

Third, there was a shift from using indicators measuring 
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and effects and a complex of values and objectives. The former 
calls for set of indicators contributing to our knowledge regard- 
ing the environment or pattern of socio-economic development 
surrounding the policy situation, whereas the latter calls for 
indicators relating to specific programmes measuring resources, 
activities, output and input or objective achievements. But 
any good system of indicators is supposed to include indicators 
relating to both aspects.^ 

In India too, during the previous decade a variety of 
socio-economic indicators were used in development planning for 
assessment of progress, identification of backward areas and 
measurement of regional disparities. However, no guidelines 
have yet emerged in regard to the concept, scope and classi- 
fication to be developed to meet the needs of planning, policy 
formulation, evaluation of progress, etc. In order, therefore, 
to bridge this gap, attempts have been made in the subsequent 
sections to elaborate these aspects. 8 ■ 

2. / The : 

The term indicator has quite often been used in statistical 
references, but has never been defined in a precise manner. 

Even the standard dictionaries define indicator as one which 
shows, indicates or points out. But the term has, as a matter 
of fact, a wider connotation than its dictionary meaning. The 
term indicator is generally conceived as synonymous with variable 

5 Land, K. , Theories, Models and Indicators of Social Change, 
International Social Science Journal, Vol. XXVII, Ho.l, 1975. 



as well as index number. However 


helps to bring out a sharp distinction between then. The 
statistical handbooks generally provide raw data regarding 
the variables which may or may not indicate the relevant 
phenomenon. An indicator viewed as a combination of matters 
of facts (data) and matters of relation (theory) can be 
constructed only through a correct sequence between factual 

fi ■ ' 

and logical order. It is, therefore, through an appropriate 
transformation of the variables (which eliminates the effects 


of non-essential factors) within a theoretical format that 


the index number which is defined as a quantity that shows 

by its variations the changes over time or space of magnitude 

which is not susceptible of direct measurement in itself or 

8 

direct observation in practice. While the index number 
generally conforms to a set form (or to certain alternative 
forms) , the indicator has apparently no such formulation, 
although it too often measures indirectly the magnitudes which 
are not susceptible of direct measurement and usually reflects 

9 

more than what it represents. 


6 Daniel Bell, The coming of Post Industrial Society , New Dell 
1974, p.9, 

7 Kundu, A., 1980, op. clt., p.30, 

8 Kendall, M.G. and W.R. Buckland, A Dictionary of Statistica. 
Terms , prepared for the International Statistical Institute 
Edinbourgh, Oliver & Boyd, 

9 The Use of Socio-Economic Indicators in Develorment Plannin' 

op.' cit., p.9b. 





The term indicator can better be understood by observing 
the relationship between basic statistics and derived series. 
The basic statistics is described as primary data available in 
Censuses, Sample Surveys and administrative records, x^hereas 
the derived series are those calculated from the primary 
statistics and are usually in the form of averages, percent- 
ages, ratios, etc. The indicators are generally derived 
eoriAa dfisianed to nortrav the state, and trends in social 


public action or concern. They ha^ 
the well-being of the r5opulation,e 
the social services and the distri 
use of and 'benefits from the socia 


a given phenomenon. They are derived frcm the anaiycicai xrc 
in which the term denoting the phenomenon has meaning and 
relevance. Einstein's statement in this regard is that 
indicators must be sought not through the abstract logic of 

mathematics taut the underlying theory, essentially conceptua- 

1 2 

lioinn +-h<=. sonial and economic reality. This can further 
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Take thfe case of number of veterinary hospitals in two 
districts which do not reveal much regarding the comparative 
levels of veterinary facilities unless their empirical reality 
is analysed by taking into account the denominators of live- 
stock population, area and number of villages. First, in a 
situation in which veterinary hospitals are working to its 
full capacity or the. total demand for veterinary facilities 
is not fully served owing to capacity constraints, an increase 
in livestock population is likely to reduce the availability 
of veterinary facilities per thousand of livestock population. 
Second, in case the accessibility to veterinary hospitals 

is the major constraint due to distance factor, the ratio of 
number of veterinary hospitals to area would be better alter- 
native, provided veterinary hospitals are located in space 
in accordance with concentration of livestock population. 
Finally, in case, size of villages in a district does not show 
significant variations, the third denominator (number of 
villages) would be appropriate and more meaningful. 

3. Criteria for Selection - 

Now-a-days majority of the developing nations provide high 
priority to reducing regional disparities and to measures desi- 
gned to improve the level of living of the people below poverty 
line in both the forward and backward regions . The role of 
socio-economic indicators in the present context seems to be 
most crucial because they help in serving two basic purposes. 
First, they assist in crystalising the goals of development 



planning in terms of specific objectives or targets and second 
they help in measuring the progress made towards the goals in 
relation to the targets fixed. Besides, they also serve a 
variety of other purposes like analysis of current situation 
of development, formulation of development policies and mana- 
gsnent of socio-economic services. The different purposes, 
which can possibly be served by making use of these indicators, 
comprise analysis of the miain facets of well being of the 
population; portrayal of the state and trends in socio-economic 
conditions which ere likely to become the subject of public 
concern; crystal isation of the goals of development planning 
in terms of specific objectives; assessment of the distribution 
of well-being; and their role as critical variables in building 
development models. Thus, we find that socio-economic indi- 
cators can play a pivotal role in developnent planning primarily 
in two ways. First, they can help in analysing the pre-plan 
socio-economic conditions and secondly they can assist in 
monitoring progress towards development goals and providing 
information which facilitate in formulation of policy and 
programmes and selection of priority areas. In this way, they 
become an integral part of the planning, process. 

■ ks to selection of indicators, we find that three basic 
criteria have generally been stressed in the recent literature# 
The first and foremost criterion is that indicators should 
reflect goals of development policy. In other v;ords, they 

13 Moser, C. Social Indicators - systems, Methods and Problems, 
Review of Income and Wealth, 1973, pp. 133-43. 
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should be indicators of performance in terms of output# 
employment# etc. rather than those of resources alone. 

Second# they should occupy at least some place or position 
in an integrated system or model# whether explanatory or pre- 
dictive. A third and more ambitious criterion is that indi- 
cators should closely be associated with theories of development. 

An inference# vrhich can be drawn with the help of these criteria# 
is that selection of indicators should directly be concerned 
with their uses in the planning process. 

However# the relevance of indicators seems to vary as 
between developed and less developed countries . Since the main 
objective of planning in the former is to maintain the tempo 
of attained level of development and ensure national distribution 
of benefits# indicators reflecting distribution or disparities 
would be more appropriate and meaningful, ^ Whereas in case of the 
latter, since an ultimate goal of planning is to accelerate the 
pace of development alongv/ith ensuring equitable distribution of 
income# indicators relating to the performance of overall 
economy and those of key sectors and disparities should invariably 
be preferred. Availability of data is# however# a major limiting 
factor especially in case of less developed countries. 

While determining the total vector of indicators for the use 
in development planning only those closely associated with the 
goals of development are required to be considered. These indi- 
cators should also be such that changes in their values over time 
reflect directly or indirectly the effects of development planning. 
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The scope of indicators should, therefore / be detei:inined by 
taking into account the scope of development planning. An 
integrated system of indicators should include all types of 
socio-economic indicators pertaining to different sectors of 
the economy. However, in case, .choice is invariably needed, 
the indicators should be development oriented and directly 
concerned with major goals of socio-economic development. 
Sometimes these goals might involve structural changes, in 
such circumstances indicators reflecting structural changes 
would be imperative. In case, goals involve changes in certain 
flows, flow indicators should be preferred. The progress made 
in social services should be measured in terms of the benefits 
derived by the population. However, in the absence of the data 
of benefits derived, the progress might be measured in terms 
of output’ indicators. Even if the data of output indicators 
are not available, input indicators would be better alternative. 

Above all, a good indicator should have the following 
five properties s 

i) It should be closely related to the situation and always 
be objective oriented; 

ii) It should be unique and clearly understandable; 

iii) It should be sensitive such that small changes in the 
areal unit could be reflected in the value of the 
indicator; 

iv) As to feasibility, valuo of the indicator should easily 
be workable and information should not pose any problem; 
and 

v) It should be stable such that comparable values can be 
obtained over time and space. In other words, the da’ta 
elements used in its definition should not change their 
meaning over time, space and agency. 
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It has not been possible so far to evolve any scientific 
formula through which one can determine the appropriate size 
of indicators vector. It is, however, customary among the 
development planners to usually prefer a conservative list of 
indicators which could provide at least a correct skeleton of 
socio-economic development. It is generally remarked that too 
many indicators, which cannot be combined into a composite 
index of development, fail to provide even a summary view of 
development. On the other hand, too few indicators generally 
gloss over the important trends of socio-economic development. 

It would, therefore, be desirable to follow the principle of 
compromisation and represent the progress achieved by picking 
up at least one key indicator and three- four supplementary 
indicators against each of the policy goals/objectives. In 
the present case, since the main objective is to analyse changes 
in the district-v^ise pattern of overall and sectoral development 
during 1980-81 over the year 1970-71, preference has been given 
to only those indicators which could reflect development of 
agriculture, industry and socio-economic infrastructure and 
also help in analysing development situations. 

4 , Cl assif ication 

As stated earlier, indicators have to serve certain basic 
purposes, which, in turn, also play a decisive role in making 
their broad classification. The classification of indicators 
is done in many ways. The descriptive indicators, which con- 
stitute one type of category, are- generally being used for 
analysing the trends of overall and sectoral development, making 
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predictions and monitoring the progress. A second category 

of indicators relates to policy objectives or programme outputs. 

At the programme level/ these indicators are being used for 

establishing horizontal linkages between resources/ activities/ 

beneficiaries and output or performance within the programme/ 

14 

and vertical linkages between the programmes. ^ The other 
indicators required for interpretation and explanation, 
constitute the third category called anal 3 (h:ic indicators. 

This category is constituted by the indicators, which basically 
help in establishing causal relationships between dependent and 
independent variables. This kind of classification is essen- 
tially required for building interpretative or analytical 
models . 

Another way of classifying indicators may be as follows s 
some are macro- indicators , whereas some others are micro- 
indicators. Some are designated as policy indicators while 
the rest are called performance indicators. Some are output 
indicators and some others are input indicators. Some are 
more direct indicators of current situation while some others 
are less direct or indirect indicators of services or facilities. 
Some are designated as flow indicators and some others are 
called stock indicators. Most of the indicators measure what 
exist while a few express tendencies. But all the indicators 
are, without exception, in the form of averages, proportions, 
ratios, rates or certain more synthetic functions of the basic 
data. 

14 The Use of Socio-Economic Indicators in Development Planning , 
opT cit./ p.l3. 


In the present study# the total vector selected for 
anelysing the district-wise pattern of development at two 

points of time (1970-71 and 1980-81) comprise 31 indicators, 
out of which a sub-vector of 9 indicators is chosen to portray 
levels and patterns of agricultural development for different 
districts. Whereas another sub-vector of 7 indicators is 
considered to analyse patterns of industrial development. 

Since the pattern and development of agricultural and indus- 
trial sectors are inter- alia influenced by the availability 
of infrastructural facilities, a sub-vector of 10 indicators 
is taken into account for shovring the district-wise level of 
economic infrastructure. Moreover, a sub-vector of five 
indicators is chosen to measure the development levels of 
social services. The rationale for making choice of afore- 
said indicators is described in subsequent paragraphs. 

5. Rationale for Choice in the Study 

As a matter of fact, deterra inat ion of the validity of 

the indicators is one of the crucial problems in social 

15 

research because of its selection being quite arduous. In 
spite of knowing very well the gravity of this major problem, 
efforts have been made in the following paragraphs to provide 
rationale for selecting the indicators and giving empirical 
content to various concepts used to measure and analyse the 
levels of development of different districts. 

i5 Germani, G., Migration and Acculturation, in Hauser, P.M. 
(ed.). Handbook for Social Research in Urban Areas , UNESCO 


Paris, 1964. 
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(i) Agricultural Developnent 

most of the studies conducted in the field of agri- 
cultural development the focus is generally centred around 
the analysis of technological input- output relations. To 

depart from this traditional way of analysing the situation, 
efforts have, therefore, been made here to represent agri- 
cultural development by considering not only output and input 
indicators bat also those relating to modernisation and 
technological breaX- through in agriculture as would be evident 
from the following : 

A Gross value of agricultural produce per ha. of net area 

^ sown; 

A Gross value of agricultural produce per capita of rural 
^ population; 

A Gross value of agricultural produce per agricultural 
^ worker; 

A^ Intensity of cropping; 

^ Pgj-^0ntage of area under commercial crops to gross 
cropped area; : 

Af. Percentage of area under high yielding varieties to 
■ - gross / crOpped / area; ;;- 

• A^ • :-"conOTmption-Ot 

A^ Consumption of power per ha. in agriculture; and 
A Percentage of net irrigated area to net area sown. 


The above mentioned indicators can broadly be classified 
into three groups. The first group consisting of A^, A2 and 
A^ indicators relates to the overall performance of agriculture, 
the indicators A^, A5 and Ag falling in the second group are 
those directly associated with the first group and those (A^, 
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A and A^) belonging to the third group and known as causal 
factors contribute favourably to the indicators of both the 
first and the second groups. In other words, the use of 
fertilizer, power and irrigation (third group) helps in 
augmenting the cropping intensity and the area under both 
the high yielding varieties and commercial crops (second 
group), which, in turn, have a direct bearing on the per- 
formance of agriculture in terms of higher yield rates (first 
group) . 

The indicators A^, A2 and have been selected to exhibit 
the overall performance of agriculture in terms of agricultural 
productivity, labour productivity and availability of agricul- 
tural produce for consumption of the population, besides 
showing the effects of all technological inputs on land. 
However, they are likely to duplicate the effects of the 
factors of modern intensive cultivation because separate 
indicators pertaining to the latter have also been incor- 
porated. 

The intensity of cropping A^, which is measured through 
the ratio of gross to net cropped area, indicates the rate 
of utilisation of net area under cultivation in different 
districts and throws light on the scope of bringing additional 
area under multiple cropping* . It is deened to be a cemposite- 
end-expression of area, yield and cropping pattern. The per- 
centage of area under commercial crops to gross cropped area 
Ag indicates the level of diversification within agriculture 




from foodgrain to commercial crops and also shows efficiency 
of farm management. It also points out to the market orient- 
ation of agriculture in different districts. Moreover, the 
proportion of area under high yielding varieties to gross 
cropped area Ag, which is an outcome of utilisation of several 
inputs like improved seeds, fertilizer, power and irrigation, 
shows the extent of modernisation in agriculture. 

The indicators of consumption of fertilizer per ha. of 
cropped area end consumption of power per ha. in agriculture 
have been selected as complcm.entary inputs, playing a 
significant role in modernising the agriculture. On the other 
hand, percentage of net irrigated area to net area sovm 
reflects another aspect of the development of modern agricul- 
ture. Apart from raising intensity of cropping, irrigation 
is also multi- coll inear with the application of fertilizer 
and the use of high yielding varieties of seeds. 

(ii) industrial Development 

Besides agriculture, industrial sector also plays an 
important role in the economic development of different 
districts. Industrial units of organised sector generally 
provide life blood to the economic system by their leading 
role in transmitting growth impulses to the surrounding areas 
through their backward and forward linkages. Moreover, most 
of the infrastructural facilities’ such as power ano banking 
expand alongwith the industrial development while their 
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availability in the area causes concentration of industries. 
The level of industrial development can be measured by using 
indicators of different characteristics. But in the present 
case, attempt has been made to measure it for different 
districts by taking into account the following seven indi- 
cators. 

B Percentage contribution of industrial sector to total 
net domestic product? 

B 2 Value added by manufacture per industrial worker? 

Bo Value of industrial output per kwh consumption of 

electricity? 

B^ 'Concentration of all factories per 000 sq. km. of area; 

B^ workers engaged in industrial sector per sq. km. of area? 

Bg Percentage of household industrial workers to total 
workers? and 

B^ Percentage of other v/crkers to total workers. 


The above men tionod indicators can broadly be classified 
into two groups. The first group consists of first three 
indicators B^, B 2 and B^ which are primarily concerned with 
performance of industrial sector, whereas those constituting 
the second group include the remaining four indicators B^, 

Bg, Bg and B-j which, by and large, exhibit the degree of 
concentration of industrial activities in different districts, 


16 Hilhorst, J, , Regional Development Theory - An Attempt 
to Synthesise, in OECD (Ed,), Multi-Disciplinary Aspects 
of Regional Development . 
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The indicator is selected to show the degree of pre- 
dominance of industrial sector in overall economy of the 
district. Whereas income generating from the manufacturing 
process per industrial worker and per kwh consumption of 
electricity is depicted by the indicators B2 and B^ res- 
pectively. The choice of these indicators is done to show 
separately the degree of contribution made by industrial 
workers and the use of power/electricity. The indicator B^ 
is included in the analysis because of the leading role of 
factory units in transmitting growth impulses to their 
surrounding areas. Besides, the degree of concentration of 
workers in non-agricultural sectors is measured by making 
choice of indicators B^, Bg and B^. 

(iii) Economic Infrastructure 

One cannot undermine the importance of catalytic role 
that economic infrastructure plays in the process of both 
economic and social development. Apart from providing better 
links to different areas through transport and communication 
facilities it also assists in enhancing accessibility to 
countrysides. Hence inter-district comparisons would probably 
remain incomplete without giving due weight age to this aspect 
in the geographical space. Taking this argumentation as the 
basis, the following ten indicators have been chosen to exhibit 
the development of economic infrastructure. The two aspects 
that have been given due: consideration in the present context 
are the level of infrastructural facilities per unit of 
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geographical area and the proportion of the total population 

17 

that partake in these facilities. 

Length of pucca roads per 000 sq. km. of area* 

C 2 Length of pucca roads per lakh of population; 

Co Percentage of villages situated within 3 kms. from pucca 
road; 

Percentage of villages situated within 3 kms. from 
railway station; 

C Percentage of villages situated within 3 kms. from bus 
^ stop; 

Cg Percentage of villages electrified to total villages; 

C-j Nimrtber of bank offices per lakh of population; 

Cg Number of veterinary hospitals per lakh of livestock 

population; 

Cg Number of fertilizer-cum-seed stores per 000 sq. km. of 
area; and 

C^Q Number of tubewells/pumpsets per 000 ha. of net area sown. 

The indicators C^, € 2 * and C 5 have been selected 

for measuring the level of development of road and transport 
infrastructure. The density of population in districts of 
the hill region is extremely low as compared to that of the 
plains. Therefore, when population is used as denominator , 
the length of pucca roads per lakh of population in respect 
of hill districts automatically becomes inflated, whereas when 
geographical area is taken as a denominator, the corresponding 
figure is reduced significantly. In view of these opposing 

17 Lewis, 0., Further Observation on the Folk-Urban Continuum 
and Urbanisation x^lth Special Reference to Mexico city, in 
Hauer, P.M, and Sohnore, L.F. (Ed.) The Study of Urbani- 
sation , John Wiley and Sons, New York. 


tendencies, we have selected two separate indicators based 
on _popnlation and C2 based on area in order to nullify such 
abnormalities. While selecting the next three indicators C^, 
and C^f the main focus is on examining the availability of 
transport facilities in the villages rather than cities and 
towns. The percentage of villages electrified to total number 
of villages Cg has been selected as one of the indicators, 
since the rural electrification is considered as supporting 
agricultural development by bringing about ancillary activi- 
ties in the villages. The indicator Cj is selected because 
bank offices play a pivotal role in catering to the financial 
needs of the villagers through advancing loans for the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry. Whereas the choice of 
indicator Cg is made to show the extent of veterinary services 
available in different districts for providing proper health 
cover to the existing livestock population. Lastly, the 
indicators Cg and C^^q are selected because of their signifi- 
cant role in modernisation of agriculture. 

(iv) Social Services 

In the light of the role that human capital has to play 
in econcxnic development, the social services (mainly health 
and education) , which greatly assist in the process of deve- 
loping human capital, autcroatically become of paramount 
importance. Even the country derives its vitality from these 
two sources of education and health. Accepting this as the 
basis for evaluation, attempt has been made here to measure 
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the availability of social services in different districts, 
by using the following five indicators s 

Number of junior basic schools per lakh of population; 

D2 Number of senior basic schools per lakh of population; 

Number of higher secondary schools per lakh of population; 

Number of hospitals/dispensaries (allopathic) per lakh 

of population; and 

Dg Number of hospital beds per lakh of jSopulation, 

The indicators D2 and have been included in the 
study to show the inter-district variations in levels of 
educational Infrastructure. In majority of the districts, 
strength of allopathic hospitals and dispensaries is not 
adequate to serve the demand of the existing population for 
medical and health facilities. Besides, , there is a wide 
variation in the availability of these facilities from one 
district to another. It is, therefore, felt imperative 
to select indicators and Dg, considering population as a 
denominator. 


Chapter III 


CONSTRUCTION OF COMPOSITE INDICES 
AtJD CLASSIPIO^TION OF DISTRICTS 

i 

Prom the analytical framework provided in the earlier 
chapters it is clear that an assessment and analysis of 
district-wise pattern of development will involve use of the 
selected socio-economic indicators.^ Now in this chapter we 
plan to provide details of the methodology to be adopted in 
the present case for xvorking out district-wise composite 
indices of development for overall economy and the selected 
key sectors. As stated previously, the problem, which is 
deemed to be the most crucial in multivariate analysis, is 
that of contracting a large number of variables into few 
indices so that analysis pertaining to inter-district compa- 
risons of development levels can precisely be attempted. 
Important among the various approaches suggested for this 
purpose are the construction of composite index of development 
for each district and the construction of an index of composite 
distance between every pair. However, in the present case, 
we have decided to follow the former approach obviously because 
of its better relevance, 

1. Review of Previous Studies 

If we go back to the previous literature of this subject 


1 Henceforth, the terms 'indicator' and 'variable' have been 
used interchangeably. 

2 Mahalnobis, P.C,, On the Generalised Distance in Statistics, 
.j^.yno Qsdings of the National Instit ute of Science of India, 

2, 2936. ~ — — 
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we find that quite a large number of studies have been accom~ 
plished to work out composite ' index of development for different 
districts, using various kinds of development criteria. The 
stTadies conducted prior to seventies have, in general, followed 
an app'roach involving a simple aggregation of rankings of areal 
units. Bennet, for example, constructed composite index of 
development taking into account the monetary and non-monetary 

physical factors to effect comparisons between pre~v;ar consump- 

. 3 

tion and material well-being in 31 countries. Adelman et al 

modified Bennet' s analysis by incorporcoting additional 
4 

Variables. Mitra considered about 24 indicators for classi- 

fying various districts of India on a ranking basis. Moreover, 

Nanjappa used an approach involving a simi-le aggregation of 

the ranking of districts in Karnataka state based on 15 indi- 
6 

cators. Besides, Pande committee adopted a similar kind of 
ranking approach at the all-India level to identify industrially 

7 

backward districts. However, a serious shortcoming of these 
studies as noticed by the researchers is that while combining 
various physical variables or indicators authors have either 
given weights arbitrarily or have left them without assigning 
weights. Since the variables carry differences among thanselves 

3 Bennet, M.K., International Disx->aritics in Consumption Levels, 
American Economic Review , XLI, September 1951, pp, 632-649. 

4 Adelman, ct al.» Economic Pevelopmcnt A nalysis s Case Studies, 
Universal Book Stall, New Delhi, 1967, 

5 Mitra, A., op cit..'- 

6 Nanjappa, M.B., Backward Areas in Mysore State t A study 
in Regional Development, Southern Economists , 1968. 

7 Pande, B.D., Identification of, Backvjardnes's , Report of the 
Working Group, Government of India, Planning , Commission, 

New Delhi, Pebruary-March 1969, 


according to their relative importance^ assigximent of equal 
weights was deemed to be one of the major criticism of this 
method. Hence, these studies suffered from the subjective 
element and the use of objective criteria was not found in 
them. With the result, the studies, which were conducted 
during seventies, tried to overcome this problem through 
frequent use of Factor Analysis. 

Rao, for example, following the method of principal 

component analysis identified the backward states, taking 

into account 15 indicators of different socio-economic 

characteristics.^ H.N. Pal followed the method of first 

principal component analysis to work out composite index of 

development by using 17 indicators of agriculture, secondary 

9 

activities, tertiary activities and urbanisation. Moreover, 

Hemlata Rao used multiple factor analysis approach for meas- 

10 

uring economic distance between the states of India, 

Mukherjee and Rao have recently prepared a more sophisticated 
approach analogous to factor analysis. Besides, Hellwig 
constructed an index of development for inter- country analysis 
in the form of a weighted average, where weights are assumed 

8 Rao, S.K., A Note on Measuring Economic Distances Between 
Regions in India, Econcmic and political Weekly , April 28, 
1973, 

9 Pal, M,N., op. cit. 

10 Rao, Hemlata, Identification of Backward Regions and the 
Trends in Regional Disparities in India, Artha Vijnana , 
Vol.9, NO. 2, 1977, pp. 93-112. 

11 Mukherjee, K. and Rao, S.K. , A Method of combining Diverse 
Partial Measure of Development, The Journal of Income and 
Wealth , Vol.2, No.l, 1977, pp. 48-51. 
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to be inversely proportional to the coefficients of variation. 

Lastly^ lyenger, et al developed a similar kind of index for 

measuring the level of development of different districts in 

ih 

Karnataka State, 

Thus, we find that the studies conducted in seventies 
have generally been 'weightage' oriented and inter- regional 
comparisons in development levels have been attempted through 
construction of composite index of development by assigning 
weights to selected indicators. The factor analysis has 
been preferred as a statistical technique for determining 
weights of the selected indicators and identifying basic 
factors v/hich are crucial for the development of key sectors 
of the economy. The first step involved in factor analysis 
is to clearly define the universe of the analysis because the 
nature and the scope of the indicators have crucial implications 

12 Hellwig, A. > On the Problem of Weighing in International 
comparisons in ‘ Towards a Systen of Human Resources fpf Less 
Developed countries ' , ed. by Gestfeowskii' Institute oF Philo- 
sophy and Sociology, Polish Academy of Sciences. 

13 lyenger, N.S., Nanjappa, M.B., and Sundershan, p., A Note 
on Inter-District Differentials in Karnataka's Development, 
Journal of Income and Wealth , Vol.5, No. 2, 1981, 

14 Harman Harry H. , Modern Factor Analysis , University of 
Chicago, Third Impression, 1970, pp.13-14. The basic factor 
model may compactly be expressed as follows t 

= *J1 + '■'-J2 ^2 + •••• + Ojm <J = 1' 

where, 

Zj = variable j in standardised form 

F - hypothetical factors 

U . = unique factor for. variable j 

* “ standardised multiple- regression coefficient of 

Variable j on factor i (factor loading) 

dj #= standardised regression coefficient of variable 
J on unique factor j 


for the factor results and their possible interpretation. The 

correlation matrix, which is basic input to the factor analysis, 

can be constructed both between each pair of variables or social 

characteristics (R-Type) and between each pair of individuals 

(Q”Type) . The former is known as R- Factor Analysis and the 

' , . 15 ' 

later is called Q-Factor Analysis. 

The second step associated v/ith the factor analysis is to 
explore the possibilities of data reduction by constructing a 
set of new variables on the basis of the inter-relations demon- 
strated by the correlation matrix. In doing so, one can define 
new variables as convenient variate transformations of the 
original data or make inferential assumptions about the stru- 
cturing of variables. The former approach, which uses defined 
variables is called principal component analysis, whereas the 
latter, which uses inferred variables, is teianed as common 
factor analysis. The common factor analysis, which is primarily 
concerned with identification of basic factors playing an 
important role in development of key sectors of the econcroy, 
has not been considered here because it does not fall directly 
within the purview of this study. Since the major thrust of 
the present study is to analyse the pattern of development, we 
have decided to apply the technigue of principal component 
analysis for working out the composite indices of development 
in respect of both the overall economy and the selected key 
sectors. 

15 Statistical Package for the social Sciences (SPSS) , MC. Gra- 
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2 . Principal Component Analysis 

The principal component analysis, which is a branch of 
well known multivariate technique of factor analysis, is a 
relatively straight foi>;ard method of transferring a given 
set of variables or indicators into a new set of composite 
variables or principal components that are orthogonal (un- 
co rrelated) to each other. It is designed primarily to 
synthesise a large number of variables into a smaller number 
of general components which retain the maximum amount of 
descriptive ability. An empirical method for the reduction 
of a large body of data with a view to extracting the maxiinum 
of the variance was first proposed by Pearson^® and later on 
fully developed as the method of principal components or 
component analysis by Harold Hotelling. 

The above method does not require any assumption about 
the underlying structure of the variables. One has simply 
to find out the best linear combinations of variables or 
indicators. In other words, one tries to identify the 
cular combination of variables which could account for 
of the variance in the data matrix than any other linear 
combination of variables. The first principal component may 
therefore, be viewed as the single best summary of linear 
relationships demonstrated in the data. The se 

16 Pearson, Karl, On Lines and Planes of Closest 
of Points in Space, Philosophical Magazine lo; , 

17 Hotelling, Harold, Analysis of a Complex of 
Variables into Principal Components, Journal of 

. . ■ ^ ■■■ .A ya A — L, jn.' A O d. ■ 


V ' „ ^ — F oh 

Psvcholoqv, Vol. 24, 1933, pp.4l7-41 and 498-520 
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is defined as the second best linear combination of variables, 
under the condition that the second component is orthogonal 
to the first. To be orthogonal to the first component, the 
second one must account for the proportion of the variance 
not accounted for by the first one. Similarly, the second 
component may be defined as the linear combination of variables 
that accounts for the most residual variance after the effect 
of the first comx:)Onent is removed from the data. The subse- 
quent components are defined in the same manner until all the 
variance in the data is ccmpletcly exhausted. Unless at least 
one variable is perfectly determined by the rest of the 
variables in the data, the principal component solution 
requires as many components as there are variables. The sum 

of the Variances of all the principal components is equal to 

18 

the sum of the variances of the original variables. 


The full-fledged principal component model can be expressed 
as follows s 




^j2 ^2 




+ 



where ; 

Z.,1 = 1 to n, are the standardised values of the 

observed Variables?: 

p^,i = 1 to n, are the new uncorrelated cemponents? and 

a-./i s= 1 to n, and i * 1 to n, the coefficients are the 
'factor loadings' or 'weights'. 

Each of the n observed variables is described linearly in 


terms of n new uncorrelated components P^, P 2 . 


P^, each of 


18 Harman, Harry H., op. cit,, p.l3. 


which is. in turn, defined as a linear combination of the n 
original variables. Since each component is defined^ as the 

best linear summary of variance left in the data after the 
previous components are taken care of. the first mc-mponents 
usually much smaller than the number of variables in the set 

may explain most of the variance in the data. 

in the above model, the factor loadings, or coefficients 
of principal components are the correlations of the variables 
with the principal components. Thus. ajj_. is correlation of 
variable Z^. with the principal component P^. Principal 
components are linear combinations of standardised variables 
with weights in terms of factor loadings. Thus, principal 
component Pj_ is determined as s 

Pi = x: aji-Zj. ;■ 

^ j=l 


or 

P,- 


^li*^l ^2i*^2 + *•• + ^ni*^n 


But we have not adopted the full-fledged principal 
component analysis as such in the present study. As a matter 
of fact, the principal component analysis is an empirical 
technique of breaking down a correlation of covariance matrix 
into a set of orthogonal components or axes e<^al in number 
with that of original variates. And in that context, to 
formulate any hypothesis or underlying assumption about original 


19 SPSS, op. cit,. p.l20. 

20 Pal. M.N.. cp. cit., p.35. 
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variables is not necessary. But in our present study, since 

/ 

we attOTpt to workout composite index of development we depend 
largely upon the varia.bles which are indicative of development 
and hence positive relationships among variables are e:iq3ected 
to exist. Secondly, the composite index of development should, 
in principle, be only one, whereas the principal component 
analysis does not reduce the number of original variables or 
indicators. Therefore, we have employed the technique of 
first principal component analysis to work out the composite 
index of development . 

The first principal component (p^) is that linear combi- 
nation of weighted variables which explains the maximum of 
the total variance. The model can be put as s 

= 7 “ 

i=l J 

where, 

= factor loadings or weights? and 

Zj = standardised value of the observed variable. 

Thus, the first principal component, which gives maximum 
correlation with variables and ejqslains maximum of the total 
variance, is considered as composite index of development for 
a vector. 

Since the present study aims at analysing the inter-district 
comparisons of relative levels of development, the method of first 
principal component analysis at two stages is preferable. At the 
first stage, the first principal component apalysis is applied 
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to indicators of each of the identified sub-vectors (agriculture, 

industry, economic infrastructure and social services) . At 

the second stcige, the first principal components obtained from 

the first four identified sub-vectors are treated as a set of 

nev7 variables and again the first principal component of these 

variables is derived to obtain the final composite index of 

all the initial variables of first four sub-vectors constituting 

the total vector. This method alleviates the necessity of 

taking more than one principal component, since the correlations 

among the variables in each of the identified sub-vectors are 

generally high and therefore the first principal component 

arrived at in the second stage explains an adequate proportion 

21 

of the total variance in the data matrix. 

In the above context it may, however, be argued that 
instead of computing several first principal components separa- 
tely for each of the first four identified sub-vectors why one 
shv-uld not compute the first principal component (representing 
tl:3 composite index of development) from the pooled correlation 
matrix involving all variables of these sub-vectors together. 

We have not followed this technique because of the two- fold 
reasons. First, specific indicators of development need not 
be independent while the principal components must, by very 
assumption, be orthogonal- Second, the economic interpretation 
of the first principal component worked out by considering all 

21 Girsick, M.A., Principal . Components, Journal of the American 


Statistical Association, Vol. 31, 1936, pp.519-28. 
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the variables of the first four identified sub-vectors together 

would ba very difficult because of the involvement of too much 
9 2 

absti'action,. - 

While dealing with the technique of first principal com- 
ponent analysis one has to take appropriate decisions regarding 
the two major issues, i.e., scale of measurement and assignment 
of wej.ghts. The indicators selected for vrarking out composite 
indices are generally measured in different units and hence 
they are not directly additive. Since this technique is so 
dapcndent on the total variance of original variables# it 
becomes necessorcy to convert them into some standard units so 

then: the initial scale selected for measuring the variables 

23 

dc not bias the- results. " Otherveise, by change of units or 

other linear transformations of the variables, the ellipsoids 

cv'uld l.:ie nqueozed or stretched so that their axes (the principal 

components} would have no special meaning. Hence, it is cus- 

to..r.ary to -press the va:ciables in standard forms, i.e,, to 

c r;lect 'che unit of measurement for each variable so that its 

saiaple variance is one. In order to eliminate the bias of 

24 

scale, several methods have been suggested. Important among 
thesi-: mat hods are division by mean, division by standard 
deviation,, normalisation, division by an 'ideal' value and 
standardisation. However, in the present case we made choice 

22 Fai, M.N,, , op., cif}.', >pi-36 . 

23" Konddll, K.G,. , -The Geo, graphical Distribution of Crop Pro- 
ductlyity. in. Bnclabdi' ICbe ■’ ,>Tournal of Royal Statistical 
' §:£Sipt:i',;}i939,., No.,m ".h, - 

24 Sen, A.K., O n Ecbpcroic Inecfuality , Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1973, '"p. 5. 
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of standardisation. This method# which was widely used by 

25 

the western geographers# tries to ronove the scale effect 
by dividing the deviation of each observation from the mean 

A measure of standardisation 


th 

= value of Xj variable on i observation; 

Xj = mean value of Xj variable; and 

h X. = standard deviation on the X. variable 
u 2 J 

After eliminating biasness of scale, the crucial problem 
in preparing a composite index is that of assigning mathematical 
weights to variables. If each element of an eigen vector# 
corresponding to the eigen value ^i and normalised to unity, 
is multiplied by the square root of their respective eigen 
Values ( i , e . # )# a new series thus found become the co- 

efficients of correlation of the i principal component with 

each of the n variables. These coefficients of correlations 

2 *6 " ' ' ' 

are also known as factor loadings or weights. 

In the principal component matrix, the eigen values 
associated with each component represent the amount of total 
variance accounted for by the factor. Therefore# the importance 
of a component may be evaluated by examining the proportion of 

25 Berry# Brian# J.L.# et al.# (ed.)# Spatial Analysis , 

Prentice Hall, Inc.# Englewood Cliffs, Hew Jersey. 

26 Mahmood, Aslam, Statistical Methods in Geographical Studies , 
1977, Rajesh Publications, New Delhi# p.l55. 


by the standard deviation. 


is defined as s 


^ij 


where. 


X. , - X. 

U-1 3 

/T X. 

‘V j 
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the total variance accounted for as follows s 

Proportion of total variance accounted for by the 

component ' i ' = where, ^i represents the eigen 

th ^ ^ 

value of i component and n represents the number of 
variables in the set. 

In other words, this indicates the descriptive power of 

each component expressed as Moreover, the component, 

which corresponds to the highest eigenvalue is designated as 

the first principal component. Similarly, the principal 

components, which correspond to 2nd highest, 3rd highest, 4th 

highest, ... and. the last eigen values, are called second, 

third, fourth and n principal components. It is generally 

found that the first few components having higher variances 

account for most of the total variance in the data and that 

the remaining components account for only small amount of 

variance that are often due to idiosyncratic variations in 

21 

the individual variables. To be more specific, the first 
component accounts for a proportion of ^i/n of the total 
variation, the first two for proportion +"X2)/n, and 

so on. It is convenient to use expressions such as first 
four ccmiDonents account for P per cent of the total variation. 
In factor analysis, it is customary to accept all those com- 
ponents with ^i > 1 and disregard the others. But in our 
case, the first component would serve the purpose because 


27 SPSS, Op. cit., p.219 
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factor loadings of the selected indicators corresponding to 
only first principal component have been used to work out 
composite indices of development. 

3. Classification of Districts 

For the purposes of convenient and meaningful analysis # 
all the 56 districts have been divided into four categories 
(i.e., Highy Medium High, Medium Low and Low) in terms of 
composite index slabs in descending hierarchy, referring to 
1970-71, the initial year of the time period considered here. 

To explain, if A, B, C and D denote the lov^er limits of the 
intervals in descending order, then A and C were obtained as 
arithmetical mean values of the composite indices for the 
districts falling respectively above and below the state level 
arithmetical mean (X) . The value of B was determined by working 
out arithmetical mean value of composite indices for districts 
falling in the range A-X. The value of D is obviously the 
lowest value of composite indices across the districts. The 
four categories, thus, arrived at are constituted by the 
districts falling between (i) A and above; (ii) B and A; 

(iii) C and B; and (iv) D and C. This procedure for dividing 
districts into four categories was followed not only in 
respect of overall development but also the development of 
agriculture, industry, economic infrastructure and social 


services . 
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Finally, the classification of districts into above 
mentioned four categories for 1980— 81 has been done by taking 
into account the class- intervals of different categories of 

' ■ 23 

development already used for such classification in 1970-71. 
This enables us to analyse cohveniently the upward or down- 
ward movements of different districts in levels of development 
during 1980-81 over the base year 1970-71. 


28 A majority of the indicators considered in this study are 
in physical terms and the very few indicators are in value 
terms. The latter have been used for 1980-81 only after 
converting them at constant prices of 1970-71 in order to 
make district-wise composite indices of development com- 
parable both horizontally and vertically. 


chapter IV 

patterns of overall development 

The primary objective in this chapter xs to analyse t 
changes In district-wise pattern of development that occarred 
during 1980-81 as a result of the planned development efforts 
made in seventies in terms of mainly adoption of new development 
strategy, emphasising maximum possible use of local resources 
through implementation of various development programmes based 
on .Area Development' and 'Target Group' approaches. In this 
connection, two major aspects of development would merit a 
detailed eis^ination r first, the spatial patterns of overall 
development alongwith measurement of Inter-distriot disparities 
and second the sectoral patterns of development emerging from 
the changes in sectoral compositions of income and employment, 
in case of the former, efforts would be made here to measure 
and analyse the district-wise composite index of overall develop- 
ment alongwith upward or downward movements of districts in 
levels of development, besides assessing the magnitude ' ^ 

district disparities at the selected two points of time, l.e., 

]_970-71 and 1980-81. 

Whereas the latter would be attempted through analysing the 
district-wise development structure, focussing on the mix of 
development elements in each district. Precisely, the changes 
in inter-sectoral compositions of net domestic product (WDP) and 
employment are, inter-alia, deemed to be an indicative of changes 
in sectoral patterns of development of different districts. This 
is simply because there appears to be strong association between 
the patterns of development on one hand, and the economic 


structure on the other. The higher proportions of net domestic 
product and employment in secondary as well as tertiary sectors 
are likely to result in more diversified structure of economy/ 
showing a contrast from the economy which is still predominantly 
agrarian. 

It is difficult as well as cumbersome to carry out inter- 
district analysis of patterns of overall development and examine 
its relationship with key sectors of the economy by taking into 
account the individual indicators and analysing their role 
separately. Therefore/ efforts have been made. in the present 
context to analyse these aspects with the help of their composite 
indices. Secondly/ for the sake of convenience and meaningful 
analysis, all the 56 districts of Uttar Pradesh have been divided 
into High (H) , Medium High (MH) , Medium Low (ML) and Low (L) 
categories, using airithemetical mean of composite indices of 
development of different districts in 1970-71 as a sole criterion, 
details of which have already been given in the third chapter. 

The districts, which occupy place in 'High' category, are supposed 
to have been passing through the 'take off stage, whereas those 
occupying their places in 'Medium High' and 'Medium Low' catego- 
ries are considered to be in the transitional phase of develop- 
ment. , Lastly, the districts, which are designated as 'Low', 
are still supposed to have their agriculture usually in a rudi- 
mentary form, resulting in a subsistence level of economy, 

1. Spatial Patterns of Development 

As stated in the introductory chapter, we have constructed 
district-wise composite indices of development separately for 
each of the key sectors of the economy, i.e., agriculture, indus- 
try, ^^^omic infrastructure and social services. But these 


indices by themselves are not sufficient to indicate the 
overall development of different districts. It is quite likely 
that some of the districts are developed with respect to 
agriculture but they might be less developed with respect to 
some other sectors. Therefore/ when these indices are treated 
separately for analytical purposes, it would be very difficult 
to get overall view of development for different districts. In 
order, therefore, to analyse this strategic issue in an 
aggregative term, the above mentioned four indices i.e., agri- 
culture (a), industry (B), economic infrastructure (C) , and 
social services (d) are treated as a raw data to arrive at a new 
first principal comxoonent. The factor loadings of these four 
indices corresponding to the latter have been used to construct 
the composite indices of overall development. The correlation 
matrices of these four indices separately for the years 1970-71 
and 1980-81 are given below s 

Table 4.1 Inter-Correlation Matrix : 1970-71 



A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

1.0000 




B 

0.45681 

1.0000 



C 

0.76339 

0.56207 

1.0000 


D 

0.33814 

0.97892 

0.58768 

1,0000 


Number of 

observations 

= 56 



TqIdI© ^ ♦ 2 

Inter-Correlation Matrix s 

1980-81 







A 

B 

C 

b 

A 

1.00000 




B 

0.45734 

1.00000 



C 

0.76474 

0.45891 

1.00000 


D 

0.40481 

0.42093 

0.55099 

1.00000 


Number of observations = 56 
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The above tables reveal that these four indices are 
associated positively with each other in both the years (1970-71 
and 1980-81), As regards 1970-71/ the first principal component 
explains 62 per cent of the total variation. The equation for 
the composite index (Z) stands as s 

Z = (0,85110) A + (0.66735) B + (0.95210) C + (0.61748) D 
where/ A, B, C and D are standardised values of the 
Variables and figures given in parentheses are 'factor 
loadings' or 'weights'. 

The coefficients of correlation of Z with each of the four 
indices are positive and as high as ,85, ,67, ,95 and ,62 
respectively. On the other hand/ in respect of 1980-81 we 
observe that the first principal component explains 64 per cent 
of the total variation. The equation for composite index (Z) is 
as follows s 

Z = (0,87641) A + (0.62863) 3 + (0.91931) C + (0.65350) D 
where. A, B, C and D are values of the variables in the 
standardised form and figures given in parentheses are 
'factor loadings' or 'weights'. 

The coefficients of correlation of Z with each of the four 
indices are, in this case also, positive and as high as ,88/ ,63/ 
.92 and .65 respiectively. The estimated values of the district- 
wise composite indices of development for overall economy and 
the selected key sectors separately for the years 1970-71 and 
1980-81 are placed at appendix II. The classification of 
districts according to composite indices of overall development 
into four categories (High, Medium High/ Medium Low and Low) is 
given in the following table s 
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Table 4,3 Classification of Districts According to 
composite Index of Overall Development 


Category of 
development 

1970-71 

1980-81 

1 .High 

(+.74 and 
above) 

Meerut, Ghaziabad, 
Muzaffar Nagar, Saharan- 
pur, Kanpur, 
Bulandshahar, Varanasi, 
Bijnor, Lucknow, 

Aligarh, Agra, Dehradun 
(12) 

Meerut, Ghaziabad, 

- Muzaffar Nagar, Bulan- 
dshahr, Kanpur, 

Lu ckn ow , S ahar anpur , 
Dehradun, Varanasi, 
Bijnor, Nainital, 

7igra, Allahabad, 
Gorakhpur, Aligarh. 

(15) 

2. Medium High 
(+.46 to 
< +.74) 

Al 1 ahabad , Go rakhpu r , 
Bareilly, Rampur, 
Nainita.l, Moradabad, 
Farrukhabad (7) 

Moradabad, Kheri, 
Bareilly, Rampur, 
Mirzapur, Jhansi, 
Farrukhabad (7 ) 

3, Medium Low 
(-.65 to 
/ +.46) 

Mathura, Rae Bareli, 
Jaunpur, Ghazipur, 
Faizabad, Azamgarh, 
Barabanki, Etawah, 
Kheri, Ballia, 

P il ibhit , Mainpuri , 
Etah, Basti,S hah j ahan- 
pur , Pratapgarh, 
Sultanx:^ur, Badaun, 
Gonda, Deoria, Unnao, 
Hardoi, Sitapur, 

Fat ehpur, Mir z spur, 
Jhansi (26) 

Etawah, Rae' Bareli, 
Faizabad, Mathura, 
Jaunpur, Barabanki, 
Azamgarh, Deoria, 
Ghazipur, Fatehpur, 
Ballra, Badaun, 

Pil ibhit, Mainpuri, 
Etah, Shahjahanpur, 
Pratapgarh, Sultanpur, 
Basti, Unnao, Sitapur, 
Hardoi, Gonda, 

Behraich (24) 

4 , Low 

(Below -.65) 

Jalaun, Behraich, 
Lalitpur, Banda, 
Hamiirpur, Garhwal, 
Chamol i , Almora , 
Uttarkashi, Tehri ; 
Garhwal, 

Pithoragarh (ll) 

Jalaun, Lalitpur, 

Banda, Hamirpur, 

2-4lmora, Pithoragarh, 
Chamoli, Tehri Garhwal, 
Garhwal, Uttarkashi ( 10 ) 


(Above classification is also shown in Map- 2) 


According to the above table / a number of districts falling 
in the category of high level of development showed an increase 
from twelve in 1970-71 to fifteen during 1980- 81. The remaining 
41 districts, which are still found to be underdeveloped or 
developing, are designated as less developed districts (LDDs) • * 

A closer examination of the above table indicates that the 
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districts of Allahabad, Gorakhpur and Nainital/ which could 
find place in the category of 'medium high' level of ' development 
in 1970-71, moved an upward and attained 'high' level of 
development during 1980-81, Similarly, the districts of Kheri, 
Mirizapur and Jhansi, which occupied their positions in the 
category of ‘medium low' level of development in 1970-71, 
attained 'medium high' level of development during 1980-81. 
Moreover, district Behraich moved to the next higher stage of 
development from 'low' in 1970-71 to 'medium low' during 1980-81. 
Thus, in cases of these seven districts there occurred an upward 
movement in levels of development from their original categories 
to the next higher ones during the previous decade. 

Moreover, the district-wise analysis of absolute values of 
composite indices of overall development at two points of time 
suggests that although there has been some significant variations 
in the order of rankings of districts separately in each of the 
categories, the inter-district upward movements in levels of 
development between the categories occurred in cases of the 
above mentioned seven districts only. The absolute index values 
of overall development for quite a large number of districts 
have shown a general increase in 1980-81 as compared to the year 
1970-71, reflecting a considerable rise in levels of their 
overall development. The grouping of districts into four differ- 
ent categories in 1970-71 has also shown some significant 
changes during 1980-81. Besides, the number of districts 
occupying positions above the state level arithemetical mean of 
composite indices of overall development for all the 56 districts 
also showed an increase from 33 in 1970-71 to 35 during 1980-81, 
In other words,' the two districts namely Badaun and Deoria, 


which although still fall in the category of medium low level 
of development/ have made progress in their economy to the 

extent that they could occupy their positions above the state 
level. 


Thus/ through analysing the behaviour of and the changes in 
our district-wise gcmposite index of development for two selec- 
ted static years (1970-71 and 1980-81) we observe that besides 
an increase in the values of comiDOsite indices of overall 
development in most of the districts during 1980-81 over the 
base year 1970-71/ seme definite imijrovements in the kistrict- 
wise pattern of ranking are also perceptible. But the ranks of 
the top 3 and bottom 3 districts in both the years points out to 
ohe fact that developed districts continued to dominate in 
inter- district pattern of development, whereas the districts 
falling in the category of low level of development could not 


bring diversification in their economy to the extent required 
for a change in their ranking pattern. 

Inter-district disparities in levels of development for 
each of the economic regions and whole of Uttar Pradesh are 
shown in the following table * 

Table 4.4 s Arithemetical Means And Coefficients of 



Development 

- 



Economic 

Regions 

Number 

of 

Districts 

Arithmetical Mean 

Coefficients* of 
Variation (%) 

1970-71 

1980-81 

1970-71 

^ X 

1. We stern 


0,2642 

"0,2877 

213. 2106 

200.9288 ' 

2. Central 

9 

0.0279 

0.0618 

910.3614 

490,6670 

3. Eastern 

15 

0.0031 

0. 0-311 

9238.4780 

943.7360 

4 • Bundelkhand 5 

-0.1004 

-0.0691 

-341,9641 

■301,4348 

D.hLXll 

8 

-0.1843 

-0.1555 

-343.0193 

■311.6086 

: u.P. 

56 

0.0534 

0,1835 

1903,3880 

5^6,5569 


At 1 per cent level of significance. 


Two interesting things are discernible from the above 
table. First, from an increase in the arithmetical mean of 
composite indices of overall development for each of the 
economic regions and whole of Uttar Pradesh during 1980-81 over 
the base year 1970-71 it seems that there has been some definite 
improvements in levels of overall development both at the 
regional and state levels. Second, a general decline in co- 
efficients of variation of composite index of development in 
different economic regions and whole of Uttar Pradesh indicates 
that there has been a significant reduction in inter- district 
disparities in levels of development during 1980-81 as compared 
to the year 1970-71, An increase in general level of develop- 
ment of individual districts and a significant reduction in 
inter- district disparities during 1980-81 may be attributed to 
a relatively faster growth in less developed districts (IDDs) 
resulting from the implementation of various area specific 
programmes launched in Seventies for ameliorating the socio- 
economic conditions of the people in different types of backward 
areas. 


2. Sectoral Patterns of Development 


Here the study of sectoral' patterns of development for 
different districts would be based upon the analysis of the cha- 
nges in sectoral compositions of district-wise net domestic 
product as well as empl 03 mient in different categories of develop- 
ment during 1980-81 over, the base year 1970-71, However, 
owing to non-availabilityipt Bata,\pf .'inp^ originating from 
tertiary sector 'dcwestic product for different 
districts is,,pestpl^e4. to secondary sectors only. 
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The contributions of these two sectors to net domestic product 
for the groups of districts falling in different categories of 
development at two points of time (1970-71 and 1980-81) are 
given in the foil owing table : 



Source s Derived from the district-wise data given in 

various issues of District Domestic Net Output, 
Uttar Pradesh, Economics and Statistics 
Division, State Planning Institute, Lucknow. 


Note s The primary sector comprises agriculture and 

Animal Husbandry, Forestry and Logging, Fishing, 
Mining and Quarrying, whereas secondary sector 
includes registered and unregistered manufactu- 
ring units only. 

At the state level, we observe that the contribution of 
primary sector to the total not domestic product for all the 56 
districts of Uttar Pradesh reduced from 86,82 per cent in 1970- 
7 1 to 83.61 per cent during 1980-81, whereas the corresponding 
percentage for secondary sector increased from 13.18 per cent 
to 16.39 during this period. The analysis of inter- sectoral 
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contributions in respect of different categories of development 
also confirms that contribution of primary sector generally 
reduced in each of the categories during 1980-81 as compared to 
the year 1970-71/ effecting simultaneously an increase in 
contribution of secondary sector. In support of this statement/ 
the district-wise percentages of sectoral contributions to the 
total net domestic product given in appendix III also exhibit 
that the contribution of primary sector to net domestic product 
generally decreased in majority of the districts during 1980-81 
over the base year 1970-71/ whereas the corresponding contribu- 
tion of the secondary sector showed a simultaneous increase 
during this period. 

^ On the other hand, inter- category comparisons reveal that 
the contribution of primary sector to the total net domestic 
product in each of the selected years goes on increasing 
successively from the category of high level of development to 
downwards/ whereas the corresponding contribution of secondary 
sector goes on decreasing as we move from higher to lower 
category of development. Moreover/ the contribution of secondary 
sector to net domestic product is found to be the highest in 
the category of high level of development and the lowest in the 
category of low level of development. The former portrays a 
case of diversified structure of economy/ whereas the latter 
places heavy reliance on agriculture. The pattern of development 
in districts of low level Of development is highly imbalanced 
and their economies suffer from serious sectoral lags. Hence, 
there does exist a sharp contrast in the sectoral pattern of 
development between the districts of high and low levels of 
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development. Besides, there seems to be the direct and 
positive relationship between the contribution of secondary 
sector and the level of development. As would be evident from 
the above table, a higher contribution of the secondary sector 
to total net domestic product has resulted in the higher level 
of development and vice versa. Hence, the role of secondary 
sector appears to be the most crucial in bringing about 
significant improvements in the pattern of overall development 
of different districts. 

Turning to the aspect of sectoral pattern of employment, 
we find that the percentage share of workers employed in the 
agriculture sector to total workers 3.t the state level for all 
the 56 districts showed a reduction from 76,91 in 1970-71 to 
74,71 during 1980—81 as would be evident from the following 
table s 

Table 4,6 s Percentage Share of Workers Employed in 
Agriculture and Non- Agriculture Sectors 
T.Q Total Workers 

Category of Number Percentage Share of workers 


develop)ment of 

Dis 

tricts 


1970-71 

1980-81: : 

Agricul 

ture^ 

- Non-Agricul- 
ture^ 

Agricul- 

ture^ 

Non-Agri- 

culture^ 

l,High 

(+.74 & above) 

12 

62.15 

37.85 

56.08 

43.92 

2, Medium High 
(+.46 to 
i^^+.74) 

7 

73.09 

26.91 

72.81 

27,19 

3, Medium Low 
(-.65 to 
< + .46) ■ 

26 

83.42 

16.58 

83.16 

16.84 

4, Low 

(Below -.65) 

11 

85.78 

14.22 

83. 29 

16471 


56 ' 

76.91 


74.71 



Note: 1, Workers employed in agriculture include cultiva- 
tors and agricultural labourers. 

2, workers employed in non- agriculture consist of those 
engaged in household industry and ether ,workers. 

Source; Census of India- 1981 , Series- 22, Uttar Fravdesh, Paper 
1, Supplement, Provisional Population Totals ,Dlrecto r 
" • ;Behsus;"Operatigns./:v;Uut ar "Prad 


The i^ercentage share of workers employed in 
non- agriculture sector correspondingly increased from 23.09 to 
25,29 during this period. This inter- sectoral pattern of 
employment when analysed for the groups of districts falling in 
different categories of develox?ment also provides clear-cut 
indications regarding the existence of a similar kind of situa- 
tion. As would be evident from the above table, the percentage 
share of workers employed in agriculture decreased in different 
categories of development during 1980-81 as com]_-.ared to 1970-71, 
whereas the percentage share of v/orkers employed in non-agricul- 
ture sector correspondingly increased in each of the categories 
of development during this period. The district-v/ise percen- 
tages of sectoral employment to the total workers given in 
appendix IV also confirm that the percentage share of workers 
employed in agriculture to total workers decreased in majority 
of the districts during 1980-81 as compared to the year 197 0-71, 
wheras the corresponding share of non- agriculture sector 
increased simultaneously during this period. 

Moreover, inter- category analysis of sectoral pattern of 
employment reveals that at both the selected points of time the 
percentage share of workers employed in agriculture sector to 
total workers goes on increasing as we move from the category of 
high level of development to downwards. In juxt^ositicn, we 
observe that the percentage share of workers employed in non- 
agriculture sector goes on reducing successively from the 
category of high level of development to its lower side. Besides, 
the above table also exhibits a significant difference in 
sectoral pattern of employment from one category of development 
to another, h share of workers ' employed in non- agriculture 


37.85 per cent In 1970-71 
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sector is considerably high (i.e, # 
and 43.92 per cent in 1980-81) in the category of high level of 
development/ whereas the corresponding share of workers employed 
in the same sector is found to be significantly low (i.e./ 14,22 
per cent in 1970-71 and 16.71 per cent in 1980-81) in the cate- 
gory of low level of development. On the other hand/ an oppo- 
site trend seems to hold good in respect of workers employed in 
agriculture sector. The percentage share of workers employed in 
agriculture is found to be the lowest (6 2,15 per cent in 1970-71 
and 56,08 in 1980-81) in the category of high level of develop- 
ment and the highest (i.e./ 85,78 per cent in 1970-71 and 83,29 
per cent in 1980-81) in the category of low level of development. 

Thus/ with the help of the foregoing analysis we recapitu- 
late two interesting observations. First, there was a general 
decline in the contribution of primary sector to the total net 
domestic product in almost all the districts of this state 
during 1980-81 over the bsse year 1970-71/ but the degree of its 
decline was much more pronounced in the districts of 'high* and 
'medium high' levels of development than those falling in 
'medium low' and 'low' categories of development. Second, the 
percentage share of workers employed in non- agriculture sector 
to total workers generally shewed an enhancement in majority of 
the districts during the reference period, however the degree of 
its enhancement was strongly marked in the districts of 'high* 
and ‘medium high' categories of develci^ment as compared to those 
belonging to 'medium low' and 'low' categories of development. 

A significant conclusion based on. these observations is that 
the districts of 'high* and 'medium high' level of development 
have attained relatively more diversified structure of economy 


and better sectoral pattern of development leading towards 
achieving the objective of balanced growth. Whereas the 
districts occupying their positions in ‘medium low' and 'low' 
categories of development largely depend dn agriculture and 
are still far avray from the sectoral balance in development. 

These differences in sectoral pattern of development between the 
districts of different categories might be an outcome of the 
differences in levels of development in key sectors of the 
economy, i.e., agriculture, industry, economic infrastructure 
and social services. 

In slim, through the foregoing cross-section and inter- 
temporal analysis of patterns of overall development it seems 
that the adoption of new strategy of development based on ‘area 
development* and 'target group' approaches during seventies has, 
inter-alia, proved to be effective in bringing about a general 
improvement in socio-economic status of different districts, 
improvement in relative positions of certain districts and 
significant reduction in inter-district disparities in levels of 
development. Besides, the composite indices of development for 
different districts based on the application of First Principal 
Component Analysis also provides an overall view of development 
for different districts alongwith a reliable list of relatively 
less developed districts (LDDs), which might prove to be 
useful while planning for accelerated balanced regional develop- 
ment, But one of the major drawbacks of these results is that 
they fail to provide a clear-cut indication for formulation of 
area specific programmes for sectoral development in less develop- 
ed districts. In view of its utmost relevance in the present 
context, a separate anal»ys is pertaining to agriculture, industry, 
economic infrastructure and social services would, therefore, 
be attempted in the subsequent chapter^ 


chapter V 

PZiTTERNS OF DEVELOPMENT IN /^GRIOJLTURE , INDUSTRY, 
ECONOMIC INFR/iSTRUCTURE AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


Having analysed the differences in inter-district and 
inter-sectoral patterns of overall development now we proceed 
to highlight the disaggregative picture of devel^'pment for 
different districts. This is required primarily because of two- 
fold reasons. First, no doubt, the analysis of composite index 
of overall development helps us to a large extent in identifying 
the districts of general backwardness which can be deemed as 
priority areas for launching special programmes to cope with 
the problem of inter-district disparities in levels of develop- 
ment and thereby achieve the, objective of balanced regional 
development. But within the districts of general backwardness 
there are chances of significant variations in levels of 
development of different sectors. Some of the districts which 
are developed with respect to agriculture might be adjudged as 
less developed with respect to industry or the other sectors. 
Whereas some other districts, which are developed in industrial 
sector, might be less developed with respect to agriculture, 
economic infrastructure, etc. The composite index of overall 
development is not sufficient, to reflect those differences in 
levels of sectoral developments of different districts which are 
essentially required for preferential treatment and formulation 
of differential strategy of development and well-tailored area 
specific programmes." Probably it conceals more than it reveals. 
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Second, the development of backward areas has been one 

of the main considerations in our successive five year plans. 

It was, however, deemed to be the matter of serious concern 
only in the Third Plan when the policy for balanced regional 
development was set forth to arrest .inter-district disparities. 
During the Fourth Plan, there was a major break through in the 
formulation of the policy for backward area development. 

Different kinds of backward areas following the criteria of 
physico- geographic characteristics, composition of tribal 
population and sectoral deficiencies were delineated and special 
programmes for the development of Drc^ught Prone Areas, Hill 
Areas, Tribal Areas and Inaustrially Backward Areas were 
launched. But the approach adopted for identification of 
backward areas was ’special purpose’ oriented rather than based 
on the use of a comprehensive list of indicators required for 
precision in identification of such areas. To fill up this gap, 
efforts would, therefore, be made in the subsequent sections to 
analyse the district- wise pattern of development separately 
for each of the selected key sectors of the economy (i.e. 
agriculture, industry, economic infrastructure and social 
services) and spell cut the list of less developed districts 
(LDDs) relating to each of them. 

1 . p^-h-hems Of Agricultural Development 

AS stated in the previous chapter, though the percentage 
share of primary sector (i.e., agriculture, j-orestry and 
logging, fishing, mining and quarrying) in the total net domestic 
product slided do^'^n at the state level during the previous 
decade, it still continues to be. substantial. During sixtit-s as 
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well as seventies there had been a significant imprvjvement in 
the technology of cultivation with spread of high yielding 
varieties and wider expansion of irrigation. The barriers of 
outmoded land tenure system, use of primitive technology and 
lack of infrastructure for raising productivity have been over- 
come to a considerable extent. In view of these, it would be 
interesting to analyse the extent to which these structural 
transformations have brought about changes in inter-district 
patterns of agricultural development. For this purpose, we 
have selected nine indicators to represent agricultural 
development of different districts. Some of these indicators 
like value of agricultural produce per ha. of net area sown 
exhibit productivity or performance of agriculture and some 
others like intensity of cropping show a combined influence of 
agricultural inputs, whereas the rest like consumption of 
fertilizer per ha. of cropped area are chiefly responsible for 
both the production and productivity in agriculture. The corre- 
lation matrices of the selected nine indicators of agricultural 
development separately for the years 1970-71 and 1980-81 are 
given in the following tables t 
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Table 5,1 


Inter- correlation Matrixj 1970-7 1 




^*2 

■ ^’'3 

T . 

^*4 

"‘5 


A 7 

Aq 

A 9 

Ai 

1.00 










.47 

1.00 








A 3 

.55 

.85 

1.00 








.53 

.4 2 

.33 

1.00 






’^5 

.53 

.31 

.31 

.36 

1.00 






.67 

.31 

.55 

.35 

.77 

1.00 




A 7 

.47 

.34 

.35 

.29 

.45 

.65 

1.00 



As 

.45 

.44 

.45 

.32 

.51 

.68 

.62 

1.00 



.39 

.48 

,64 

.32 

.45 

.47 

.30 

.37 

1.00 


Number 

of observations = 

56 




'■ ' ' 1 





Table 5 . 

2 







Inter- 

■correlation 

Matrix: 

1980- 




^•1 

^^2 

A 3 


^^5 

^^6 

hj 


Ag 

Ai 

1.00 










.55 

1.00 







, ' " ■ . ' ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ V| 

% 

.59 

.82 

1.00 







^4 

.63 

.37 

.30 

1,00 






% 

.33 

.49 

.35 

.35 

1.00 




V: , ■; 

^6 

.51 

.32 

.47 

.32 

.74 

1.00 





.53 

.47 

.51 

.32 

.41 

.72 

1.00 



'‘8 

.47 

.33 

.54 

.33 

.70 

.80 

.72 

1.00 


^*9 

.68 

.60 

.74 

• 36 

.33 

.55 

.67 

.56 

1.00 


Number of observations = 56 
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As would be evident from the above tables# all the nine 
indicators of agricultural development are positively associa- 
ted with each other in both the years (1970-71 and 1980-81). 

In respect of 1970-71# we observe that the first principal 
Gomxjonent exx'jlains 69 per cent of the total variation. The 
equation for the composite index of agricultural development 
(Z^) stands ass 

= (.8146)/'.^ + (.5534)7*2 + (.7781)7*3 + +(.6932) 

+ (.8862)Ag + (.6743)7*2 + (. 7195 ) 7*3 + (.6399)Ag where# 7^^# 

7 * 2 # 7 * 3 # 7*^^# 7 ^ 2 # 7*g# 7^# 7xg and 7ig indicate values of the selec- 
ted indicators in the standardized form and figures in paren- 
theses are 'factor leadings' or 'weights'. 

The coefficients of correlation of with each of the 
selected variables are positive and their estimated values, are 
. 81 # .55# .78# ,42# .69# .89# ,67, .72 and .64 respectively. 
Moreover#, in respect of 1980-Sl# we find that the first principal 
component exp-lains as much of the total variation as 73 per 
cent. The equation for its composite index (Z^) works out ast 

Z^ = (.7959)7*^ + (,5813)7i2 + (.7959)7*3 + (.4255)7*^ + 
(.5313)7i5 + (.8224)7*3 + {.lQ25)h^ + (.8252)7*g + (.8410)7ig where# 
h^, 7 * 2 # A 3 # 7*^^# 7 ^ 3 # 7ig# , 7 * 3 # and hg denote values of the 
selected variables in the standardised form and figures in 
parentheses are 'factor leadings' or 'weights'. 

The coefficients of correlation of with each of the 
selected variables are positive and their values stand as ,80, 
.58# ,80# ,43# .53# .82# ,78#.. .83 and ,84 respectively. The 
estimates of composite indices of agricultural development for 
different districts separately for the years 1970-71 and 1980-81 


are 
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given in /appendix II, The classification of districts 
according to composite index of agricultural development into 
high/ medium high/ medium low and low categories is depicted in 
the following table s 

Table 5,3 

Classification of Districts /according 
t o composite Index of T^ricultural 
“ Development 


Category of 
development 


1970-71 


1930-81 


1, High (.7808 
and above) 


Medium High 
(.3033 to 
^.7808) 


3. Medium Low 
(-.5796 to 
<^, 3033 ) 


Low 

(Below 

-.5796) 


Meerut/ Ghaziabad/ 
Muzaf farnagar / 
Nainital/ Saharanpur, 
Bulandshahr/ Rampur/ 

L 1 i g arh , Mo r adabad , 
Bijnor (10) 

Mathura, Farrukhabad/ 
Mainpuri/ 'Varanasi, 
Dehradun (5) 


Barabanki/ Allahabad/ 
Dcoria, Basti, 
Pilibhit/ Shahjahan- 
I^ur, Agra, Faizabad, 
Gorakhpur/ Rae 
Bareli/ Etah, 
Bareilly, Lucknow, 
Etawah/ Badaun, 
Azamgarh, Jaunpur, 
Gcnda, Ballia, Sultan- 
pur, Khcri, Kanpur, 
ChaiTioli/ Fratapgarh, 
Bahraich, Garhwal, 
Hardoi, Unnao, 
Ghazipur (29) 

Sitapur, Jalaun, 
Fatehpur, Mirzapur, 
Uttarkashi , 

Lalitpur, Jhansi, 
Hamirpur, 

P itho ragaf h V 

Garhwal (12) 


Muzaf farnagar, Meerut, 
Ghaziabad, Nainital, 
Saharanpur, Bulandshahr, 
Bijnor, Moradabad, 

RamiXir, Gorakhpur, 

Aligarh (ll) 

Dehradun, Farrukhabad, 
Pilibhit, Sultanpur, 
Varanasi, Agra, Pratap— 
garh, Allahabad, 

Rae Bareli, Faizabad, 
Shahjahanpur, Kheri, 
Mainpuri, Mathura, 

Lucknow (15) 

Jaunpur, Deoria, 

Bareilly, Basti, Ghazi- 
pur, Etah, Kanpur, Gonda, 
Etawah, Barabanki, 
Azamgarh, Badaun, 

Ballia, Hardoi, Unnao, 
Fatehpur (16) 


Sitapur, Chamoli, 
Mirzapur, Jalaun, 
Fithoragarh, Lalitpur, 
Jhansi, Uttarkashi, 
Almora, Bahraich, 
Banda, Hamirpur, Tehri 
Garhwal, Garhwal (14) 


(Above classification is also shown in Map- 3) 
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The analysis attempted here is essentially two- fold, 

First/ inter- temporal analysis is sought through examining the 
upward or downward movements of different districts in levels 
of agricultural development during 198G-81 over the base year 
197 CU 71 . Second/ a cross-section analysis of inter- district 
levels of development in agriculture is carried out through 
inter- category canparisons separately for 1970-71 and 1980-81, 
Regarding the former, we observe that the number of districts 
falling in the category of high level of agricultural development 
increased from 10 in 1970-71 to 11 only during 1980-81, The 
remaining 45 districts are still found to be underdeveloped or 
developing in the matter of agricultural development. It is 
further observed that against the total number of 56 districts, 
there are, in all, 13 districts which showed inter- category 
movements in levels of their agricultural development during 
1980-81 over the base year 1970-71, These districts belonged to 
the category of medium low level of agricultural development in 
1970-71/ but during 1980-81 one of them (Gorakhpur) attained 
high level of agricultural develox:iment/ the relative positions of 
the other two districts (Chamoli and Bahraich) attenuated from 
medium low to low level of agricultural development and the ten 
districts showed an upward movement from mediiim low to medium 
high. The remaining 43 districts held their positions in their 
initial categories over the period, although absolute values of 
composite indices of agricultural development showed an improve- 
ment in most of the cases. 

7iS a result of the aforesaid changes, there was an increase 
in the state level arithmetical mean of composite indices of 
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agricultural development for all the 56 districts from .0518 
in 1970-71 to .15 23 during 1980-81 as would be evident from the 
Appendix II, Moreover, the number of districts haying composite 
indices of agricultural 'development above the state level mean 
increased from 21 in 1970-71 to 33 during the year 1980-81. 
Besides, using coefficient of variation as a measure, we find 
that inter-district disparities in levels of agricultural 
development showed a considerable decline from 1724 per cent to 
650 per cent during this period. 

So far as inter- category comparisons of agricultural 
development are concerned, it is clear from the above table that 
in 1970-71 the number of districts falling in the category of 
medium low and low was as high as 41, whereas those belonging to 
high and medium high categories were 15 only. But there seems to 
be some definite improvement in agricultural situation during 
1980-81, This is supported by the fact that the number of 
districts falling in medium low and low categories considerably 
reduced to 30 and those constituting high and medium high 
categories of its development simultaneously increased to 26. 

The improvement in agricultural situation which took place mainly 
in the districts of medium low level of its development during 
1980-81 might be an outcome of better and effective implementa- 
tion of various area specific larogrammes formulated for the 
development of backward areas during seventies. 

Thus, three interesting findings noticeable from the fore- 
going analysis are s (i) an upward movement of certain districts 
in levels of agricultural -development, (ii) an increase in values 
of its composite indices in sizeable number of districts and (iii) 
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a significant reductiGn in inter- district disparities in levels 

of agricaltural development. These findings, in turn, provide 
us a substantial support to further conclude that there has been 
some definite improvement in inter-district pattern of agrioil-r- 
tural development during 1980-81 as compared to 1970-71. 

Finally, it would also be interesting to examine as to what 
extent the districts falling in the cate go jp/ of high level Pf 
agricultural development are showing contrast from those 
constituting the categor3. of low level of its development. This 
is attempted here through analysing values of certain selected 
indicators of agricultural development for top five and bottom 
five districts which are given in the following table t 


TaDie 


Values of oe rf.ain Selected Inf i c atcrs ■ of Agricultural 
r.r'manf. for Too Flv irs^ Bottom Five Districts . 
*” Di^rinc 1930-01 


Districts 


Value 
of agri- 
cultural 
produce 
per ha, 
of net 
area 

sown (Rs.) 


Values of Selected Indicators During 
1980-81 

Con sump- Consump- Percent- Percent- 
ri- tion of tion of age of ^ age of 

ral fertili- power per net irri-area 


A. Ton 5 Districts 

1 .Muzaf f amagar 
2 . Meerut 
S.Ghaziabad 
'4 .Nainital 
S.Saharanpur 


5886 
4876 
3973 
4 293 
4113 


Consump- 
tion of 
fertili- 
zer per 
ha, of 
cropped 
area (Kg, ) 


ha. in 
agricul- 
ture 
(KWH) 


gated under 
area to commer- 
net area cial 
sown crops to 

gross 
cropped 
■ ■ area 


sown 


71.12 

87.98 

78.22 

83.35 

64.54 


273.27 

345.00 

312,13 

48.71 

130.70 


84.18 
39.71 
85.15 
55.91 
64 . 98 


54.40 

52.80 

35.02 

24.15 

42.53 



B- Bottom 5 Districts 

1. Bahraich 14 

2. Band a 

3. Hamirpur 13 

4. Tehri Garhwal 21 

5. Garhwal 23 


As would be evident from the above table, agricultural 
productivity In terras of value of agricultural produce per ha. 
of net area sown is found to be much higher in the top five 
districts as compared to the bottom five ones. This value is 
exorbitantly high in case of the former with maximum {Rs.5836) 
in Muzaffarnagar and ralniraum (Rs.397 3) In Ghasiabad, whereas the 
corresponding figures in case of the latter are extremely low 
with maximum (Rs.2304) in Garhwal and minimum (Rs.1480) 

Bahralch. Generally, value of agricultural produce per ha. of 
net area sown is influenced by a complex set of factors which 
could possibly be intensity of cropping, crop diversification 
and supply of strategic inputs lihe irrigation, fertilizer, 
pesticides, seeds, credit and institutional factors including 
research. But in the present context, differences in adoption 
of modern technology, which essentially consists of use of 
agricultural inputs and commercialisation, seem to have played 
a major role In productivity variations between these two sets 

of districts. 

TO be more specific, we observe in the above table that 
consumption of fertilizer per ha. of gross cropped area in top 
five districts ranges frem 64,54 Kg. in Saharanpur to 37.98 Kg. 
in Meerut, whereas the corresponding figures in bottom five 
districts are 1.02 Kg. in Tehri Garhwal and 26.12 Kg. m Bahraich 
respectively. The use of power per ha. of net area sown is also 
at much higher pace in toy five districts ranging frem 40.71 KWH 
in Nainital to 345.00 KWH in Meerut as compared to the bottom 
five districts whore these lowest and highest limits lie 
9 07 KWH in Tehri Garhwal and .39«00 KWH in 
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respectively* Not only this^ coverage cf irrigation in terms 
of percentage of net irrigated area to net area sown is also 
considerably high in tox^ five districts with maximum (89,71%) 
in Meerut and minimum (55.91%) in Nainita'l/ whereas these figures 
are extremely low in bottom five districts with maximum (22,51%) 
in Banda and minimum (3,63%) in Garhwal. /jnong these components 
of modem technology;, irrigaticn seems to be the most Important 
explanatory variable obviously because it captures the effect 
of other agricultural inputs like fertilizer. In sum, a proper- 
tionately higher use of fertilizer, power and irrigation in top 
five districts has resulted in an cx^r-ansion of area under 
commercial crops, effecting higher value productivity in agricul- 
ture, whereas in cases of bottom five districts, relatively lower 
use of these agricultural inputs has led to less ccmmercialisati- 
on and lower order of agricultural productivity, 

2, Patterns of Industrial Development 

To cope with the general economic backwardness this is 
considered desirable to diversify pattern of the economy by 
equipping it with the latest machinery and making full use of 
modern techniques of production. Industrialisation is the key 

■ ' i' 

to restructuring the economy and hence the role of industrial 
sector in economic develox^ment of different districts seems to 
^ be the most crucial. With this end in view, the emphasis on 

industrialization in India was laid in the beginning of the Third 

/i 1 an B . Mou nt j oy (E d ) , ' Industrialisation in the Third 
World* * Problems and rrospe^ives / Machmillan Press, 1978, p.. 



Plan to combat /ithe challanges of the growing demand for 
employment resulting from an incessant rising trend of labpur 
force and the bleak chances of absorption of additional labour 
in agriculture.^ The measures taken to create conditions of 
industrial development especially in backward areas comprised 
mainly the development of infrastructure, development of small 
scale industries, industrial licensing and location of central 
sector projects. 

The above mentioned measures, no doubt, led to some 
favourable impact on dispersal of industries, but induced 
industrialisation could not be achieved in the absence of post 
natal measures. Therefore, during the Fourth Plan two Working 
Groups were set up by the Planning Commission - one to identify 
backward districts^ and the other to deal with incentives for 
attracting entrepreneurs to set up industrial units in backwar-- 
areas. Following the recommendations of these two Groups, 
quite a large number of promotional and protective measures were 
taken up by the Central and State governments during seventies. 
As a result of implementation of these measures two distinct 


^apola, T.s. and Mi sr a, V.N. , 'Some Aspects of Ru^l 
Industrialisation', Economic and Politi cal We.^li, Vol.XV, 

4 2 and 43 ,' Special Number, Bombay, 19 oO, p.l/3i. 

^Pande, B.D., Identification of Backw ardness, 1969, op.cit. 

Sanchoo, N.N., Fiscal and Financ i al Incentives for Startin g 
Industries in Backward Areas, Report of the Working ^ Group, 
Development Commissioner (Small Scale ° 

industrial Development, Internal Trade and company *if fairs, 

^ - APrilp""i96#W 
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l^atterns of industrialisation seem to have enierged on the 
economic map of Uttar Pradesh, First# agglomerated pattern of 
industrialisation which is an outcome of concentration of , ^ 

capital intensive large scale manufacturing units in a few 
districts like Kanpur, Agra, Ghaziabad and Varanasi, The second, 
dispersed p''attern of industrialisation which, is relatively less 
capital intensive and is spread over small towns and rural 
settlements in different districts, A separate analysis of 
these two patterns of industrialisation can be carried out 
simultaneously with the help of two different sets of indica- 
tors.^ But here we have considered a mix of the two (agglome- 
ratecl and dispersed patterns of industrialisation) for purposes 
of the present analysis and. a sub-vect.'.r of seven indicators 
is chosen to reiaresent the level of industrial development of 

districts, some of these indicators like value added 
by manufacture per industrial worker tell us regarding the 
performance of industrial sector, some others focus on variations 
in concentration of industrial activiries in different districts, 
whereas the rest exhibit inter-district differences in workers 
employment and use of power. The correlation matrices of these 
seven indices of industrial development separately for the years 
1970-71 and 1980-01 are given below j 


^Amitabh Kundu and Moonis Raza, Indian Economy t The 
Regional Dimension , New Delhi, 1902, pp,77-l08. 
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.76 
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,44 

.48 
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.63 
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Int er- 

-correlation Matrix; 1980- 

■81 



®1 

83 

^3 

^4 

®5 

®6 

87 

^1 

1.00 







^2 

.55 

1.00 






®3 

.77 

.52 

1.00 





B4 

,58 

.66 

.73 

1.00 




®5 

.69 

.69 

.39 

.39 

1.00 



®6 

.72 

.55 

.73 

.59 

.42 

1.00 


87 

. 35 

.59 

.49 

,49 

.49 

,40 

1.00 


Number of observations =56 
The above tables reveal that all the seven indices of 
industrial development are positively associated with each other 
in both the years (1970-71 and 1980-81). In respect of 1970-71, 
we observe that the first principal component exirjlains 65 per 
cent of the total 'Variation. The equation for the composite 
index of industrial development (Z2) stands asJ 

Z2 = (.9088)B^ + (.2372)82 + (.9319)83 4- (.8875)8^ + 

(.5844) Bg + (.8292)3g + (.2085)8^. where, 82^ 83^ ^ 





B 5 / Bg and By indicate values of the selected variables in the 
standardised form and figures in parentheses are the 'factor 
loadings' or 'weights' , 

The coefficients of correlation of Z 2 with each of the 
seven variables are positive and. their values work out as .91/ 

, 24/ .93/ ,09/ ,50/ ,03 and .21 respectively. On the other 
hand, in respect of 19GO~Oi we find that the first principal 
component explains as much of the total variation as 74 per cent. 
The equation for composite index of industrial development (Z 2 ) 
works out as s 

Z 2 = (.G939)B^ + (.3532)B2 + (.C071)B3 + (.7996)B^ + (.6044) 

Bg + C.0340)Bg + (.5945)By. V^here, B^, B^, B^ , B^, B^ 

and By indicate values of the selected variables in the 
standardised form and figures in parentheses are the ‘ factor 
loadings' or 'weights'. 

The coefficients of correlation of with each of the 
selected indicators are positive and their estimated values are 
,09/ .35/ .09/ ,80/ .60, ,03 and ,59 respectively. The absolute 
values of composite indices of industrial develoi^ment for 
different districts at two points of 1970-71 and 1900-01 are 
given in Appendix II. The classification of districts according 
to composite index of industrial development into high, medium 
high/ medium low and. low categories separately for 1970-71 and 
1900-01 is given in the following table i 


Table 5.7 


Classification of Districts According to Composite 
Index of Industrial Development 


Category of 
development 

1970-71 

1980-81 ; 

1. High 

Kanpur# Meerut, 

Ghaziabad , Meerut , 

( 1. 1203 and 

Ghaziabad, Agra, 

Kanpur > Lucknow; 

above) 

Lucknow, Varanasi 
(6) 

Agra, D$hradun, 
Varanasi, Saharan- 
pur (8) 

2. Medium High , 

Saharanpur, Dehra- 

Muzaffarnagar, 

(.5411 to 

dun, Muzaffarnagar, 

Allahabad, Gorakhpur, 

<^1.1203) 

Bijnor, Bareilly, 
Allahabad (6) 

Bijnor, Nainital, 
Bareilly, Aligarh(7) 

3, Medium Low 

Aligarh, Gorakhpur, 

Farrukhabad, Jhansi, 

(-.4507 to 

Nainital,Mirzapur, 

Mirzapur, Moradabad, 

^.5411) 

Moradabad, Jhansi, 
Mathura, Buland- 
shahr, Rae Bareli, 
Gha z ipu r , Ma inpu r i , 
Rampu r , Lai itpur , 
Azamgarh, Faizabad, 
Etah, Etawah, 
Farrukhabad, 

Jaunpur , Barabanki 
(20) 

Rae Bareli, Faizabad, 
Kher i,Ma inpur i, 
Mathura, Rampu r, 

Basti, Azamgarh, 
Bulandshahr, Lai it- 
pur, Sitapur, 

Ghazipur, Almora, 
Deoria, Etah, 

Pilibhit ,Pithoragarh, 
Etawah, Shahjahanpur, 
Unnao(24) 

4, Low (Below 

Sitapur, Ballia, 

Barabanki, Fatehpur, 

-.4507) 

Shahjahanpur, 

Deoria , Garhwal , 

Hamirpur,Pilibhit, 

U nnao , Suit anpur , 
Hardoi, Jalaun, 

Chamo 1 i , F at e hpu r , 
Banda , P ratapgarh , 
Kheri , Bast i ,Gonda , 
Uttar Kashi, Badaun , 
Tehri Garhwal, 
Pithoragarh,Almora, 
Bahraich(24) 

Jaunpur , Ballia, 
Garhwal, Tehri Garhv/al, 
Chamoli, Gonda, 
Hamirpur, Uttar Kashi, 
Bahraich, Banda, 
Pratapgarh, Hardoi, 
Sultanpur, Jalaun, 
Badaun ( 17) 


(Above classification is also shown in Map-4) 
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Inter-temporal analysis of the above table reveals that 
the number of districts falling in the category of high level 
of industrial development showed a marginal increase from six 
in 197 G- 71 to eight during 1980-81 because of an upward 
movement of Saharanpur and Dehradun districts from medium high 
to high level of industrial development. The remaining 48 
districts, which are still found to be industrially underdeve- 
loped or developing, may be designated as less developed 
districts (LDDs) . Moreover, the total strength of districts in 
medium high level of industrial development instead of reducing 
from six to four rose to seven during 1980-81 because of an 
upward movement of /iligarh, Gorakhpur and Nainital districts to 
the next higher stage from their original category of medium 
low. Owing to this reshuffle, the number of districts in 
medium low was likely to reduce from 20 in 1970—71 to 17 during 
1980-81. But because of an upward, movement of seven districts 
(Sitapur, Shahjahanpur, Pilibhit, Kheri, Basti, Pithoragarh and 
i^ilmora) from low to medium low during this period, the total 
strength of districts in the latter instead of reducing increa- 
sed to 24. Thus, it transpires from the foregoing analysis that 
there was a definite improvement in ranking positions of twelve 
districts which showed an upward movement from their original 
categories to the next higher ones during this period. The 
inter— category movements in cases of the remaining 44 districts 
did not occur, although absolute values of composite indices of 
industrial development showed a general rise in most of the 

ocases.-O:' - ;: ; V 

li general im-prcvement in level of industrial development 
is also discernible from an increase in the state level arithme- 
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tical mean of its composite indices for all the 56 districts 
from 0,035484 in 1970-71 to 0.244396 during 1980-81 as would 
be evident from the Appendix II, Moreover/ the number of 
districts having composite indices of industrial development 
above the state level mean also increased from 16 in 1970-71 to 
24 during 1900-81. Besides/ using coefficient of variation as 
a measure/ we find that inter-district disparities in levels of 
industrial development significantly reduced from 2525 per cent 
in 1970-71 to 423 per cent during 1980-81. 

On the other hand/ inter- category comparisons separately 
for each point of time tell us that the number of districts 
falling in the categories of medium low and low levels of 
industrial development in 1970-71 was as high as 44/ whereas the 
corresponding number in cases of high and medium high categories 
was as low as 12. But because of relatively faster growth in 
industrially loss developed districts/ there was some definite 
improvement in relative positions of certain districts during 
1980-81, With the result/ the number of districts falling in 
the categories of high and medium high level of industrial 
development increased to 15/ whereas those belonging to the 
categories of medium low and lovr reduced to 41/ besides a 
general increase in composite indices of industrial development 
in most of the districts. This improvement in industrial 
situation might be attributed, to the favourable impact brought 
about by implementation of various promotional and -protective 
schemes in industrially backward districts during seventies. 

In the above context/ it v/ould be interesting to examine 
as tc what extent the pattern of industrial development in 


industrially developed districts differs from that of industri- 
ally less developed districts. This is attempted through analy- 
sing values of certain selected indicators of industrial develop- 
ment for top five and bottom five districts which are shown in 
the following table i 

Table 5,0 

Values of Certain Selected Indicators of Industrial 
Development for Top give and Bottom Five 
Districts During 1980-81 

’ Values of Certain Sel"ected lndicators~~ 

Districts Value added concentration Percentage 

by manufacture of all facto- of urban 
per indust- rles per 000 population 

rial worker (R s) Sq.Km.of area to total 
population 


A, Top 5 Districts 


1. Ghaziabad 

15,096 

266,92 

33.86 

2. Meerut 

■11,421 

69,64 

31.29 

3, Kanpur 

12,128 

110.75 

47.03 

4, Lucknow 

7,555 

14 3.38 

52.40 

5. Agra 

7,301 

140,76 

38.93 

!, Bottom 5 Districts 

l.Pratapgarh 

0 /I 

jsS / '-X hr '•X 

1.11 

5.07 

2,Hardoi 

2,556 

1,16 

11.62 

3. Sultanpur 

1,065 

1.12 

3.31 

4,Jalaun 

1,710 

,07 

19,89 

5,Badaun 

1,260 

.36 

16,18 


As would be evident from the above table, industrial* produc- 
tivity in terms of value added by manufacture per industrial 
worker is found to be much higher in top five districts as compa- 
red to bottom five ones. The value added by manufacture per 
industrial worker is quite high in the former with maximum 
'(Rs.15,096) in Ghaziabad and minimum (Rs,7,30l) in 7igra, whereas 
the corresponding figures in the latter are extremely low with 
maximum (Rs.2,556) in Harcloi and minimum (Rs. 1,065) in Sultanpur, 
These productivity variations are found to be positively associa- 
ted with two major factors, i,e,. 


concentration of industrial 





activities and the degree of urbanisation. Specifically/ we 

observe that concentration of all factories per 000 Sq, Km, of 
area is quite high in top five districts and ranges from 70 
units in Meerut to 267 units in Ghaziabad/ whereas the corres- 
ponding concentration in bottom five districts is extremiCly 
low/ ranging from 0,36 unit in Badaun to 1,16 unit in Hardoi, 

On the other hand, there seems to be the positive relationship 
between the level of industrial productivity and the degree of 
urbanization. In this connection, we observe that the top five 
districts, which have attained higher level of industrial 
productivity, have also got high degree of urbanisation with 
maximum (52.40 per cent) in Lucknow and minimum (31.29 per cent) 
in Meerut. Contrary to this, the degree of urbanisation in 
cases of bottom five districts, which have relatively lower 
level of industrial productivity, is considerably low with 
maximum (19.09%) in Jalaun and minimum (3.31%) in Sultanpur 
district. 

While summing up, we may conclude that an increase in the 
state level arithmetical mean of composite indices of industrial 
development, improvement in relative positions of certain 
districts and reduction in inter- district disparities show some 
definite improvement in inter-district patterns of industrial 
development during 1930-81 over the base year 1970-71, 

3 . Patterns of Development in Economic Infrastructure ; ; p; 

Infrastructure plays a catalytic role in the p^rocess of 

development.^ It is defined as comprising the basic services 

, , ■■ ^ 

Robb ins , L . , The Theory of Economic Development in the 
History of Economic Thought , New York, Lecture 2, 1968, 




and public utilities essential td the commodity producing 

■ ' 7 

sectors of an economy. It is also called a social overhead 
capital which is generally invested, before an economy ‘takes 
off into sustained growth,^ A distinction is often made 
between the economic and social components of infrastructure s 
the core of economic infrastructure comprises road, transport, 
ccmmunication, supply of power and water and social infrastru- 
cture includes education, medical services, financial insti- 
tutions, etc. All the components of infrastructure are both 
the cause and effect of economic advancement. Here we are 
concerned with economic infrastructure which is represented by 
a sub-voctor of 10 indicators relating to mainly road, power, 
irrigation and banking. The correlation matrices of these 
indicators separately for the years 1970-71 and 1980-81 are 
given in the following tables s 



Number of bbscrvations = 56 


Alan B, Mount joy 


,) , Qp.cit . , p.85. 


Jain, O.P, and Savara, S.K., Industrialisation in the 
Third World, 1980, New Delhi. 
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Inter- correlation Matrix; 1930-01 
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0 
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.45 


.30 

.60 
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.46 

.4 3 

C6 
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.31 

O7 

.4 3 

• 74 

Co 

.48 

.46 

C9 

.48 

.43 

‘-I n 

.45 

.40 



^4 

C5 

.00 

.65 

1.00 


.75 

.44 

1.00 

.65 

,33 

.49 

.41 

.36 

.33 

.38 

.41 

.32 

.52 

.58 

.39 

.72 

.59 

.60 


^6 ‘^8 


1.00 



.47 

1.00 


.35 

,37 

1.00 

.31 

.39 

.4 3 

,57 

.47 

.47 


C9 


1.00 

.37 1.00 


Number of observations = 56 


It vrould be evident from the above tables that all the ten 
indices of economic infrastructure are positively associated with 
each other in both the years 1970-71 and 1900-01. In respect of 
1970-71/ we observe that the first principal component explains 
69 per cent of the total variation. The equation for composite 
index of economic infrastructure (Z^) stands ass 

Z 3 = (.8044)0^ -r (.6750)02 + (•S 973 )C 3 (-6463)0^^ + (.6319) 

C 5 + (.8386)Cg + (. 1060)07 + (.3529)Grj + (.0421)Og + (.7976)0^q 
where, 0^, 83/ C3/ 0^, C^/ Cg/ G7/ Cg^ Cg, and O^q denote values 
of the selected variables in the standardised form and figures in 
parentheses are ‘factor loadings* or 'weights* . ; 


The coefficients of correlation of Z3 with the selected 
variables are p>ositive and their values work out as .80, ,68, ,90, 
,65, .63, .84, .11, .35, ,84 and ,80 respjectively . On the other 
hand, in respect of 1930-01, we observe some imp->rovement in the 
explanatory poower of the selected variables and therefore the 
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first principal component e 3 <p'lains as much of the total 
variation as 71 per cent. The equation for the composite index 
of economic infrastructure (Z^) works out as: 

Z 3 = (.3559)C^ + (.5359)02 + (. 9231)03 + (.7939)0^ + (.7586) 
O 5 + (.6645) 0 g + (. 1513)07 + (. 3022)03 + (.65l0)0g + (.8195 )Oj^q. 
Where 0^, O 3 , O^, 0^/ C^, Crj , Og and C^q stand for the 

values of the selected indicators in the standardised form and 
the figures in parentheses are ’factor loadings' or 'weights'. 

The coefficients of correlation of Z 3 with the selected 

variables of economic infrastructure are positive and their 

Values work out as ,36/ ,54/ ,92, ,79 ,76 . 66 , ,15, ,30, ,65 and 

,82 respectively. The absolute values of the composite indices 

of economic infrastructure for different districts at two points 

of time (1970-71 and 1930- 8l) are given in Appendix II, The 

classification of districts according to its composite index 

into high, medium high, medium lovj and low categories for the 

selected points of tim.e is shown in the following table. 

Table 5,11 

Classification of Districts According to 
Composite I H'dex of Economic Infrastructure 


Category of 
development 


1970-71 


1900-31 


l.High 

(.76 38 and 
above) 


2, Medium High 
(.4370 to 
< ,7638) 


Me erut , Gha z iabad / 

Muza Of amagar , Buland- 
shahr, Bareilly, Rampur, 
Varanasi /Kanpur, Dehra- 
duU/Saharanpur/Agra, 
Lucknow, Aligarh, 
Moradabad (14) 


Ghaz iabad , Meerut , Buland- 
shahr,Rampur,Muzaf farnagar, 
A1 igarh , Bare il ly , Varanas i , 
Allahabad , Lucknow, Kanpur, 
Bijnor,Dehr adu n , S ahar an; u r , 
Agra, Moradabad /Gorakhpur, 
Nainital (IB) 


Deoria, Gorakhpur, 
Ballia, Allahabad, 
Mathura, i 4 .zamgarh, 

B i J nor , Nainital, 
Faizabad, Rae Bareli, 
Jaunpur (ll) 


Rae Bareli, Farrukhabad, 
Ghazipur, Deoria, Ballia, 
Faizabad, Fratapgarh, 
Sultanpur, Etah, Badaun, 
Gcnda, Uhnao, Kheri(l3) 


Contd./- 
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Table 5.11 ( contd . ) 



Category of 
development 


1970-71 


1980-81 


3. Medium Low 
(-.8673 to 
<.4370) 


Parrulchabad, Pratapgarh/ Basti, Jaunpur,Mirzapur, 
Ghazipur, Sultanpur, Sitapur, Etawah, Mainpu- 

Etawah, Etah/ Mainpuri, ri/ Azamgarh, Mathura/ 
Basti, Barabanki, Bahraich, Pilibhit, 

Pilibhit, Badaun,Onnao> Fatehpur, Hardoi, 
Shahjahanpur, Kheri, Sahjahanpur, Barabanki, 

Hard.oi, Gonda, Fatehpur, Garhwal, Jhansi, 

Sitapur, Jalaun(l9) Jalaun (l7) 


4. Low Mirzapur, Bahraich, Hamirpur, Banda, Almora, 

(Below -.867 3) Band a, Jhansi, Lai itpur, Lalitpur, Pithoragarh, 
Pithcragarh, Hamirpur, Tehri Garhwal, Chamoli, 

Uttar Kashi, Garhwal, Uttar Kashi (8) 

Almora, Chamoli, Tehri 
Garhv7al(l2) 



(Above classification is also shown in Map-5) 


As shown above, there was an increase in number of districts 


of high level of economic infrastructure from 14 in 1970-71 to 


10 during 1900-81 because of an upward movement of Gorakhpur, 
Allahabad, Nainital and Bijnor districts from its medium high to 


districts, which are still found 


in economic infrastructure. Moreover 


because of upward movements of Farrukhabad, Pratapgarh, Ghazipur 


Sultanpur, Badaun, Unnao and Kheri districts from medium low to 


medium high and downward movement of Azamgarh district from 


latter to the former during this period, the number of districts 


in its medium high category increased to 13 during 1980-81 


Besides,, the number of districts in medium low category during 


t 17 because of an upward movement of Mirzapur 


Bahraich, Jhansi and Garhwal. districts from low to medium low 


and downward movement of Azamgarh from m.edium high to medium low 
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Thus, the changes in inter- district patterns of economic 
infrastructure over the period are perceptible in cases of 16 
districts, out of which 15 showed some definite improvement in 
their relative positions and the remaining one slided down from 
medium high to medium low category of economic infrastructure. 
However, absolute values of composite indices of economic 
infrastructure showed a general rise in most of the districts 
during 1980-81 over the base year 1970-71 as would be evident 
from Appendix II, 

A general improvement in level of economic infrastructure is 
also discernible from the rise in the state level arithmetical 
mean of composite indices of economic infrastructure for all the 
56 districts from .039835 in 1970-71 to ,351771 during 1980-81. 
Beside this, considering coefficient of variation as a measure, 
we also observe a significant reduction in inter-district 
disparities in levels of economic infrastructure from 2513 per 
cent in 1970-71 to 276 per cent during 1980-81, Thus, in respect 
of economic infrastructure we notice three interesting observa- 
tionss (i) a general rise in district-wise values of composite 
indices, (ii) an increase in state level arithmetical mean of 
composite indices and (iii) a significant reduction in inter- 
district disparities, which are indicative of some definite 
improvement in inter-district pattern of economic infrastructure. 

On the other hand, a cross— section analysis reveals that 
in 1970-71 there were, in all, 25 districts whicn had attained 

high or medium high level of economic infrastructure, whereas 

those falling in its medium low and low categories accounted for 
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31 districts. But we notice some definite improvement in 
economic infrastructure during seventies. The number of districts 
constituting first two categories (high and medium high) of 
economic infrastructure significantly increased to 31 and the nu- 
mber of districts falling in medium low and low categories corr- 
espondingly decreased to 25, This is probably because of higher 
pace of growth of economic infrastructure in less developed 
districts during this period. 

4. Patterns of Development in Social Services 


Broadly speaking, social services consist of education, 
medical services, housing and financial institutions which are 
generally said to be indirectly conducive to economic development. 
But the social services as conceived in the present context 
include education and medical services only and its level of 
development for different districts is represented by a sut^veefcor 
of five indicators. The first three indicators show inter- 
district variations 'in levels of educational infrastmeture, 
whereas the latter two exhibit differences in levels of medical 
infrastructure of different districts. The correlation matrices 
of all the five indicators of social services separately for 


1970-71 and 1980—01 are given in the following tables * 

Table 5« 12 

T n t e r- Co r r e 1 at i o n M a t r i xsJJT&^Zl 


D, 

4. 

D- 


Dc 


°1 

^2 

D 3 

7^4 

1.00 




.03 

1.00 



.59 

.50 

1.00 


,80 

.77 

.66 

1.00 

,43 

,■ .39 

■; .44 

.52 


1.00 


Number of observations = 56 
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Table 5«13 


I ni i- r r- rrrl Matrix; 1980-01 


1.00 

.95 

.82 


1.00 

.78 


l^OO 

.86 1.00 

-51 .54 


1.00 


Number ef observati- ns 56 

AS would be evident from the above tables, all the five 
indices of social services are positively associated with each 
other in both the years 1970-71 and 1980 - 01 . In respect of ^ 
1970-71, wo observe that the first principal ocmp'.nent explai 
68 per cent of the total variation. The e^ati^n for composite 
index r.f social services (Z 4 ) stands as : 

. j. r 7932)D. + (.9481)D^ + (.5430)D5. 

= (.0997)94 + (.0722)92 + ^ 

Where D,. D 3 , D,, and P 5 indicate values of the selected 

variables in the standardised form and figures in parentheses 
are 'factor leadings' or 'weights'. 

The coefficients of correlation of with each of the 
selected variables are positive and as high as .90, .87, .79, .95 
and .54 respectively. On the other hand, in respect of 190 CU 81 , 
we find that explanatory power of the selected variables has gone 
up and hence the first principal component explains as much of 
the total variation as 78 per cent. Theejiatlon for composite 
:::;;:iiTiii:ces';dfi-ssci:al r • o 

z, = (.9464)Di + (. 9330)82 + (. 9139)83 + (.9654)8,, + (.5946)%. 

Where, 8 ,, 83 , 83 , 8 ^ and 85 indicate values of the selected 
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variables in the standaraisea fort, and figures in parentheses 
are 'factor loadings' or 'weights'. 

The coefficient of correlation of Z, with each of the 
selected variables are positive and as high as .95, .93, .91, 

.97 ana .59 respectively. The absolute values of the composite 
indices of social services for different districts at two points 
of 1970-71 and 1960-01 are given in Appendix II. The classi- 
fication of districts according to composite Indices of social 
^ervices into high, medium high, medium low and low categories 

for the selected points of time is given in the following table . 

T?^ble 5.14 
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hs shown above/ the nuinber b.f districts having high level, 
of social services increased from 10 in 1970-71 to 13 during 
1900-81 because of an upward movement of Moradabad/ Tehri 
Garhwal and /illahabad districts from its medium high to high 
category during this period. The remaining 43 districts are 
still found to be less developed in social services. As a result 
of the aforesaid change/ the number of districts in medium high 
level of social services instead of reducing increased to 12 
during 1980-01 because of an upward movement of Gorakhpur/ 
Pratapgarh/ Garhwal/ Kheri, Muzaffamagar/ Chamoli and Pilibhit 
from the category of medium low to medium high. Besides/ the 
niamber of districts in the category of low level of social 
services reduced from 0 to 7 because of an upward movement of 
Hardoi from low to medium low during this period, 

ThuS/ the foregoing analysis suggests that some definite 
improvements in social services occurred in cases of 11 districts 
only/ although absolute values of its composite indices showed 
a general rise in majority of the districts during the period 
under review. Moreover/ an overall improvement in social 
services is discernible from an increase in the state level 
arithmetical mean of its composite indices for all the 56 distri- 
cts from ,545960 in 1970-71 to ,749202 during 1980-01 as would 
be evident from the Appendix II, Besides/ using coefficient of 
Variation as a measure/ we also find that inter- district dis- 
parities in levels of social services reduced from 94,20 per cent 
in 197 0-71 to 7 2,71 per cent during 1900-01, 

On, the other hand/ inter- category comparisons of levels of 
social services reveal that the number of districts falling in 
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medium high and high categories in 1970-71 was 10, whereas 
those constituting medium low and low categories were as high 
as 30, But an implementation of National Frogramme of Minimum 
Needs during seventies seems to have brought about some 
favourable impact on the development of social services in 
different districts. With the result, the number of districts 
falling in high and medium high categories increased to 25 and 
those constituting low and medium low categories correspondingly- 
reduced to 31 during 1900-81, 

Thus, the findings based on bc-th the inter- category compari- 
sons and inter-temporal analysis go in favour of a conclusion 
that there has been some definite improvement in inter- district 
patterns of development in social services during 1980-31 over 
the base year 1970-71. 

5, Inter- sectoral Synchronisation 

As statevd in chapter IV, the coefficients of correlation of 
composite index of overall development with the selected key 
sectors of the economy (agriculture, inAistry, economic 
infrastructure and social services) are found to be positive and 
significantly high in both the years 1970-71 and 1900-81, This 
shows that these sectors undoubtedly play some significant role 
in the overall development of different districts. But judging 
from the highest association 6f economic infrastructure with the 
overall development, the role of the former seems to be the most 
crucial not only in overall development tut also in sectoral 
development of agriculture and industry. This loavded statement 
can further be strengthened by, analysing the relcitionship betweem 


the category- wise level of economic infrastructure and the level 
of overall and sectoral development, 

\ ^ context, it is seen that all the 15 districts, / 

which attained high level of overall development in 1980-81, 
also had high level of economic infrastructure. The latter 
seems to be so influencial that out of these developed districts, 
Meerut, Ghaziabad and Saharanpur occupied high level of develop- 
ment both in agriculture and industry. The next six districts 
(Nainital, Muzaf farnagar, Bulandshahr, Bijnor, Gorakhpur and 
Aligarh) attained high level of agricultural development and the' 
other five districts (Kanpur, Lucknow, Dehradun, Varanasi and 
Agra) held their positions in high level of industrial develop- 
ment. The only exception is Allahabad, which although developed 
both in economic infrastructure and social services, could not 
qualify for the status of a developed district. Moreover, 
majority of the districts, which could find their positions only 
at the low level of overall development, are also found at the 
low level of economic infrastructure. These districts were at 
the low level, not only in overall development but also in agri- 
culture as well as industry. Besides, the existing levels of 
economic infrastructure of the districts falling in the category 
es of medium high and medium low levels of overall development, 
also seem to be fairly commensurate with the development status 
attained by them in the field of both agriculture and industry. 
Thus, the foregoing analysis goes in favour of the hypothesis 
that economic infrastructure plays a predominant role in 
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Alternatively/ one can think of the above relationship to 
be more of associational type rather than causal. But through 
history of planning in India it is clear that government laid 
emphashis on development of economic infrastructure in backwaro. 
areas during the Third Plan to create a minimum quantum of 
threshold required in terms of social overhead capital which 
could lead to spontaneous investments in the private sector. 
Since then a huge amount of investment has been made on deve- 
lopment of economic infrastructure like road, powen irrigation 
and banking institutions. Implementation of these programmes 
during seventies undoubtedly led to some favourable impact on 
creation of social overhead capital/ which/ in turn/ helped in 
promoting development of backward districts. Consequently/ the 
gap between the backward and non-backward districts reduced to 
some extent.^ In view of these/ tho economic infrastructure 
primarily conceived as one of the preconditions for development 
seems to have/ inter - alia / acted as a causal factor for a 
speedier process cf development, 

^Tewari/ R.T./ Opportunity Structure and Industriali sation 
Backward Areas in U.F, /Working Taper 37/ Giri Institute of 
Development Studies , Lucknow/ 1902. 


Chapter VI 

TOygiRDS /.MELIOR/iTING LESS DEVBLOFED DISTRICTS 

The core of the thesis in the present study was to ana- 
lyse changes in the district-v/isc pattern cf development in 
Uttar Pradesh during 1900-01 over the base year 1970-71, The 
underlying proposition behind this thesis was to examine as to 
what extent the revised strategy of development tuned towards 
Bottom-up Approach adopted during seventies has gone in favour 
of bringing about improvement in district-wise pattern of 
development as against the previous development strategy based 
on Top-Down Approach / followed in fifties and sixties. One of 
the prerequisites relating to the fulfilment of this objective 
was primarily concerned with the measurement of levels of 
development of different districts. Por this purpose, the 
development as conceived in the present case, was represented by 
the total vector of 31 indicators drax^m from key sectors of the 
economy, i.e., agriculture, industry, economic infrastructure 
and social services. 

Moreover, the composite indices of overall development and 
those relating to each of the selected key sectors for different 
districts at two points cf time (i.e, 1970-71 and 1980-81) were 
worked out by pooling the selected indicators, following the 
methodology of First Principal Component Analysis. Besides, for 
purposes of the meaningful analysis, all the 56 districts were 
divided into High (H) , Medium High (MH) , Medium Low (ML) and 
Low (l) categories according to levels of composite index of 
development, '^he major findings thus arrived at and already 
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incorporated In the fourth and fifth chapters of this study 
are further analysed here to derive some significant conclu- 
sions and policy implications which could provide at least 
some guidelines for transformation of economy with a view to 
ameliorating the fate of less developed districts, 

idgJ^'^lfitation of less Developed districts (LDDs) 

■ As stated in the fifth chapter, the development of backward 
areas has been one of the main considerations in our successive 
five, year plans. It was, however, only around seventy when 
different kinds of backward areas following the criteria of 
physi CO- geo graphic characteristics, compositon of tribal 
population and sectoral deficiencies were delineated and 
programmes for the development of spacial problem areas like 

drought prone, hills, tribals and industrially backward areas 

1 ■ - ■ ■ ' 

were launched. But the approach adopted for identification of 

these areas v/as 'special purpose* oriented rather than based on 
the use of a comprehensive list of indicators required for 
greater precision in identification. To fill up this gap, the 
efforts have been made in this study through making use of 
suitable indi'cators to spell out the lists of less developed 
districts (LDDs) from the point of view of backwardness of over- 
all economy and that relating to each of the selected key sectors 

%Iathur, 0,P,, 'National Policy for Backward Area Develop- 
ment s A Structural Analysis',. Indian Journal of Regional 
Science , Vol.VI, Kharagpur, 1974, pp, 73-90. 
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of agriculture, industry, economic infrastructure and social 
services. Hierarchically, the districts falling in the cate- 
gory of high level of overall development were designated as 
developed and those constituting medium high, medixim low and 
low categories were put together with nomenclature of less 
developed districts or backward areas. 

As we know, comprehensive programmes for the development 

of backward districts have never been introduced in any state. 

The spatial dimension of planning in India and Uttar Pradesh as 

figure during the past was more of ad hoc and piece meal 

nature which invariably needs to be replaced by the comprehensive 

2 

regional planning for accelerated development. The above 
mentioned lists of less developed districts would help in 
introducing comprehensive regional planning primarily in two 
^ays. First, at the state level, it would help in making 
rational distribution of available divisible outlays among the 
backward and non-backward districts on one hand and determining 
inter- sectoral priorities for plan formulation on the other. 
Second, comprehensive planning, which involves an integrated 
approach aiming at sectoral and spatial balances, can more 
meaningfully be designed at the district level by taking into 
account not only the organisational net work and exploitation 
levels of the existing natural and manpower resources but also 
the sectoral deficiencies as indicated by the lists of the less 
developed districts relating to the selected key sectors of the 
econany, 

United Nations, Regional Development Planning, Economic 
B ulletin for Asia and the Far East , Vol. XXIII, No. 3, September 
1972, p.l. 


2. Inter-Spatial And In-hP r-Sectoral Patterns of Development 

The two major dimensions — inter— spatial and inter— secto- 
ral - were taken into account for analysing the district-wise 
pattern of development in the state. Regarding the former 
three interesting observations in respect of overall development 
during the period 1971- Cl are noticeable from the major 
findings incorporated in the fourth chapter of this study. 

First, there was some definite Improvement in relative positions 
of certain districts, besides a general rise in composite 
indices of overall development of individual districts. Second, 
there was also an increase in number of districts above the 
state level arithmetical mean of composite indices of development 
for all the 56 districts. Third, using coefficient of variation 
as a measure, we also noticed a significant reduction in inter- 
district disparities in levels of development. These observa- 
tions are indicative of the fact that during the previous decade 
there has been some definite improvement in inter- district 
patterns of overall development which might be attributed to a 
relatively faster growth in less developed districts resulting 
from the implementation of area specific programmes launched in 
seventies for ameliorating the socio-economic conditions of the 
people in different parts of the state especially in backward 
areas. These observations are applicable not only in respect 
of overall development but also the selected key sectors of the 
economy (i.e., agriculture, industry, economic infrastructure 
and social services) as major findings of the latter are fairly 
comparable with those of the former. 
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Turning to the sectoral dimension of overall development, 
we observe that contribution of primary sector to total net 
domestic product in different categories of development showed 
a general decline during 1980-81 as compared to the year 
1970-71, effecting a simultaneous increase in contribution of 
secondary sector. Moreover, inter- category comparisons reveal 
that the contribution of primary sector to the total net 
domestic product in each of the selected years goes on 
increasing as we move from higher to lovrer category of develop- 
ment; whereas the corresponding contribution of secondary 
sector exhibits a declining trend. Besides, the contribution 
of secondary sector to the total net domestic product is found 
to be the highest in the category of high level of overall 
development and the lowest in the' category of low level of 
development, indicating a sharp contrast in the sectoral pattern 
of development between the districts of high and low levels of 
overall development. The former portrays a case of more 
diversified structure of economy, whereas the latter places a 
heavy reliance on agriculture. The patterns of development in 
the districts of low level of development are highly imbalanced 
and their economies suffer from serious sectoral lags. 

On the other hand, regarding the sectoral pattern of 
employment, we find that percentage share of workers employed 
in agriculture to total workers in different categories of 
develoiDment showed a. general decline during 1980-81 as compared 
to the year 1970-71, whereas the corresponding share of workers 
employed in non-agricultural' sector showed a simultaneous 
increase during this period. Moreover, inter- category analysis 
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of sectoral pattern of employment reveals that percentage 
share of workers employed in agriculture to total workers goes 
on increasing as we move from high to low category of develop- 
ment, whereas the corresponding shate of non-agri cultural 
workers goes on declining successively from high to low 
category of development. Besides, a share of workers employed 
in non- agricultural sector is found to be the highest in the . 
category of high level of development and the lowest in the 
category of low level of development. 

Thus, there appears to be a close relationship between 
the contribution of secondary sector to the total net domestic 
product and the level of overall development. But simply on 
the basis of this relationship it would not be desirable to 
assign overwhelming importance to the secondary sector alone 
because the other key sectors like agriculture, economic 
infrastructure and social services are also found to be highly 
correlated with the level of overall development. Corollary to 
this, one may further argue that no single sector flourishes, 
in isolation, obviously because of the predominant role of 
inter- sectoral dependencies. The problem facing the less 
developed districts is not one of choosing between primary and 
secondary sector activities hut rather one of ensuring the 

3 

balanced expansion of all appropriate sectors of the economy. 

In our case we have seen that the level of overall development 
happens to be fairly commensurate with levels of development of 
key sectors of the economy. All the districts falling in the 
category of high level of overall development have also attained 

high level of economic, infrastructure and high or medium high' 

United Nations, Process and Problems of Industrialisation 
in Underdeveloped countries , 1955, New York, p.3. 
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levels of development in agriculture and industry/ whereas 
those belonging to the low level of overall development have 

generally low base of economic infrastructure and low levels 
of agricultural and industrial development. 

Therefore, an overall development of less developed 

districts (LDDs) imperatively calls for a balanced expansion of 

the diverse sectors of the economy. This is more relevant in 

the context of comprehensive planning because if the expansion 

potential in some critical sector is at a low ebb or absent, 

the expansion - potential of other sectors cannot become 
4 

effective. A continuous effort has already been made in this 
direction to improve upon structure of economies at the district 
level and overcome the problem of sectoral lags. As a result 
of this, some achievements in terms of better diversified 
structure of economy, higher productivity and increased income 
and errployment are quite perceptible in developed districts. 

But less developed districts still suffer from severe sectoral 
deficiencies, causing under- development characterised by low 
income, low productivity, poverty, unemployment, etc. Therefore, 
certain policy prescriptions regarding the development of 
agriculture, industry, economic infrastructure and social 
services are suggested in the subsequent paragraphs to bring 
about a significant reduction in sectoral deficiencies of less 
developed districts which, in turn, would facilitate in achieving 
the objective of balanced regional development. 


4 

A.G.B., Fisher, Economic Progress and Social Security, 

p. 178. 
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1. Agricultural Development 

less developed_di£tr±c^ 
requires a special treatment because of three-fold, reasons. 

First, a majority of population in these districts depend upon 
agriculture and man-land ratio is considerably high. Since 
there exists underemployment in the midst of underdevelopment 
in agriculture, its modernisation would be necessary to improve 
the socio-economic status of the masses. Second, agricultural 
productivity in these districts is extremely low as compared to 
its counterparts in the state mainly because of lack of 
irrigation facilities, less use of modern agricultural inputs 
and lower degree of commercialisation. Hence in view of the 
existing inter-district differentials in agricultural producti- 
vity there seems to be a wider scope of agricultural dev€loj>- 
ment. Third, an overall development invariably involves 
industrialisation which is said to be contingent upon agricul- 
ture in the sense that the latter has to meet the food require- 
ment of the persons engaged in industrial sector. Therefore, 
for promoting industrialisa;^on in less developed ^istr 
have to plan f or a h ighly efficient and Ereferably commercialised 
agriculture with high productivity of both jLand..,.aS3.-Pt^’^» 

A general policy of our agricultural development should aim 
at maximising the value of agricultural produce per hectare of 
net area sown. But cc'n sidering the existing variations in levels 


^Lewis, W.A., The Principles . of Economic Planning, p,126. 
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of agricultural development from one category of districts 
to another, inter-category differential strategy is suggested 
for a simultaneous enforcement. 1. higher level of adoption of 
Irrigation- fertilizer technology and a considerable shift in 
cropping pattern from low value to high value crops in all the 
eleven developed districts belonging to the category of high 
level of agricultural development have already led to an 
appreciable increase in value productivity, besides fetching 
sufficient surpluses of foodgrains . However , looking to the 
experiences of its counterparts in other states like Punjab, 
Haryana and Karnataka, commercialisation still seems to have a 
wider scope in these districts. The efforts should, therefore, 
be intensified in them through providing reasonable price 
support and proper marketing facilities to bring maximum 

.■> -I an-Tr-r- H T nh vsluG crops of oilssc-ds/ pulses/ 

possible area under nign varue 

sugarcane, etc. 

' The remaining 45 districts are classed as 'lass developed , 
Of which the numbers belonging to medium high, medium low and 
low categories of agricultural development are, IS, 16 and 14 
respectively. Within the less developed districts, we observe 
wide fluctuations in value productivity, use of modem agr 
tural inputs and degree of commercialisation. Most of the 
districts belonging to the medium high level of agricultural 
development undoubtedly produce surplus of foodgrains but agri- 
cultural productivity in both physical and value terms and 
degree of commercialisation are still Cflite low as compared to 
the developed districts. Therefore, augmenting the levels of 
. agricultural productivity and crop diversification should form 
the core of strategy in these aistricts. 


on the other hand, adoption of Irrigatioi^ fertilizer 
technology and proportion of area nnder commercial crops are 
considerably at low pace in the districts constituting medium 
low and low categories of agricultural development. Consequen- 
tly, both physical and value productivities in these districts 
are extremely low and production of foodgrains in many of 
these districts is insufficient to meet the demand of growing 
population for it. Therefore, our strategy of agricultural 
development in these districts should concentrate on fulfilling 
the twin Objectives of maximising production and productivity 
of foodgrains and bringing larger area under commercial crops. 
This would require a substantial progress to be made in raising 
intensity of cropping through adoption of suitable cropping 
pattern, increased Irrigation potential, increased use of 
fertilizers and pesticides, better crop varieties and qual y 
seeds and higher level of production technology for major 
cereals, oilseeds, cotton, sugarcane, pulses, etc. Among these 

X. ur arricultural technology/ irrigation should 

components of modern agricuiruxcix 

be accorded the highest priority because of its unique 
qualification of capturing the other agricultural inputs, 
creation of irrigation potential and its maximum possible utili- 
sation, thus, becomes of utmost significance in the context of 
agricultural development. Considering the availability of 
existing ground water resources, there seems to be a wide scope 
for developing minor irrigation works through installation of 
private and ccmmunlty tubewells/pumplng sots in almost all the 
less' developed districts located in Eastorn/Central and Wes 
regions. However, owing to topographical constraints it would 
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be appropriate to concentrate on exploitation of surface water 
resources for creation of additional irrigation potential in 
Hill and Bundelkhand regions. 

A bulk of the fairming community constituted by small and 
marginal farmers are spread through out the state irrespective 
of backward and non-backward, districts. Inadequacy of physical 
assets and lack of finance were long back identified as the 
two main bottlenecks in the path of making their farm economics 
viable and commercial. Therefore, the two major schemes of 
Small Farmers Development Agency (SFDA) and Marginal Farmers 
and Agricultural Labourers (MFAL) were started by the Government 
around the mid of sixties to promote effective participation of 
these farmers in the process of rural development. As already 
incorporated in these schemes, with a view to ensuring 
viability of their farming, agricultural planning of small and 
marginal farmers was to be integrated with the development of 
allied activities like animal husbandry, poultry, fisheries, 
etc. As a result of its implementation, a significant improve- 
ment in their farm productivity is well recognised, but allied 
activities could not be developed to the extent desired for 
multiplying their activity-mix to make their economy viable. 
However, development of the latter is found to have shown much 
encouraging results in the areas which are better served with 
road, transport and marketing facilities. Therefore, ensuring 
proper infrastructural and marketing facilities in less developed 
districts seems to be an inportant prerequisite for populari- 
sation of mixed farming ampng., the, small and marginal farmers at 


the grass- root level. 
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2. Industrialisation 

Socio- economic improvement of rural poor through reconci- 
liation between growth and equity, and reduction of poverty and 
unemployment are likely to be the two major policy priorities 
in India of Eighties. Industrialisation has to play a pivotal 
role in this gigantic and paramount task firstly by increasing 
the supply of manufactured goods generally consxxmed by the rural 
people and secondary by multiplying income and employment 
opportunities, besides bringing about the economic transfor- 
mation and inter- sectoral balances. Uttar Pradesh is one of the 
industrially backward states of India, A variety of promotional 
as well as protective measures were taken up in this state 
during seventies for industrialisation of backward areas. With 
the result, some definite improvements in inter-district patter- 
ns of industrial development are quite perceptible as witnessed 
by an improvement in ranking positions of the twelve districts, 
a general rise in composite indices of industrial develcpment 
of individual districts and a significant reduction in inter- 
district disparities. But the above mentioned measures have 
largely gone in favour of developed districts and infrastructu- 
ral facilities are still found to be deficient in backward ones. 
In other words, the efforts which were aimed at to be made in 
'the direction of structural transformation through various 
measures/ instruments of strategy and policy seem to have not 

featured adequately for the purposes of industrialisation in 

8 

backward dist ricts. 

' 8 ' ' ' * 

Jain, O.P, and Savara, S.K',, cp.cit. 

"^Tewari, R,T., Opportunity Structure and Industrialisation 
of Backward Areas in Uttar. Pradesh , op . cit . 

^Papola, T.S., Economic Constraints on Development, 

Commerce , Vol.142, 3Slo,3649, Bombay, May 23, 1981, po28. < 



consequently, at present there are only eight districts, 
which according to this study have attained high level of 
industrial development. The remaining 48 districts are classed 
as industrially less developed with their further break-ups 
of 7, 24 and 17 into medium high, medium low and low categories 
respectively. These districts still lag far behind the 
industrially developed ones. The percentage contribution of 
industrial sector to the total net domestic product pooled 
together for all the 48 less developed districts in 1980-81 at 
the constant prices of 1970-71 was 18,71 only, whereas the 
corresponding percentage for the remaining 8 developed districts 
was as high as 36.72.^ Lower levels of industrialisation in 
the fomer are largely explained by inadequacy of economic 
infrastructure, less efficacy of protective measures, lack of 
public sector large scale industries, shortage of entrepreneurs, 
etc. 

Besides planning to overcome the above mentioned bottle- 
necks, our strategy of industrialisation should primarily aim 
at improving economic environment for expansion of industrial 
activities in less developed districts. The economic infrastru- 
cture, which plays a significant role in industrial development, 
has undoubtedly shown some improvements during seventies but is 
still lacking in almost all the industrially less developed 
districts. With the result, there could hardly be any apprecia- 
ble progress in autonomous investment in industrial sector of 

^District Domestic Ket Qutirut - Uttar Pradesh , 1980-81, 
Economics and Statistics Division, State Planning institute, 
Lucknow. 
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less developed districts, making the process of diversification 
slow and vacillating. To overcome the aforesaid problems, it 
would, therefore, be necessary to carry out pre- industrialisa- 
tion programme in a comprehensive manner simultaneously in 
all the industrially less .developed districts with a major 
emphasis on ensuring the availability of a required number of 
industrial estates, industrial complexes and i^ublic sector 
large scale industries, besides adequacy of infrastructural 
facilities like roads, power and banking institutions. This 
would require a huge amount of investment for developing the 
social overhead capital, /.nd in such case, proceeding with this 
type of investment until it reaches the minimum quantum of 
threshold required, would obviously be sensible. Before 
implementing this programme, it would, ho^irever, be necessary to 
identify the existing infrastructural gaps in each district and 
chalk cut a well-knit action plan for bridging those gaps in 
future. This would help in implementing the promotional 
measures in real spirit and preventing the present tendency of 
allowing flow of benefits of less developed districts to 
developed ones. 

Our past experience reveals that allocation of outlay to 

industry and mining sector during the period from First to Fifth 

Plan was only 5 per cent of the total state plan outlay against 

the corresponding percentage of 24 for India as a whole. 

Moreover, the central sector investment in this state upto 1977- 

78 accounted for only 4.2 per cent of the total investment made 

10 

in the country. 

^‘^Government of Uttar Pradesh, Draft Sixth Five Year plan 
1980-85, Review, Department of Planning, Lucknow, Vol. I, p, 390. 
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These allocations for the size of the state like Uttar 
Pradesh appear to be grossly inadequate when viewed on criteria 
of population, area, potential and backwardness. The inadequate 
flow of financial resources to industrial sector might be one of 
the reasons for slow pace of in-dustrialisation in U.P, in 
general and less developed districts in particular. Therefore, 
in any strategy of industrial development, provision of adequate 
financial resources would essentially be required for successful 
implementation of pre- industrialisation programme in less 
developed districts. Once the adequate amount of divisible 
outlay is earmarked for industrial sector at the state level, 
its allocation among different districts should be made in 
accordance with the criteria of pox'ulation (50 per cent) , area 
(25 per cent) and general backwardness (25 per cent), 

h host of the schemes for providing various kinds of 
concessions and incentives to entrepreneurs started around 
seventy to attract industries to less developed districts have 
no doubt, in conjunction with economic infrastructure contribu- 
ted favourably to industrialisation during seventies as compared 
to sixties. But some of the studies have shown that even among 
the less developed districts, these measures have proved to be 
much more effective in those districts which have relatively 
better economic infrastructure.^^ This means that protective 
measures find it difficult to attract industries to remote and 
unaccessiblc areas being highly deficient in economic infrastru- 
cture. Therefore, within the, less developed districts, those 

Papola, T.S. and Tewari,; R.T., Imract of Concessional 
Fi nance on Industrial Development of Backward Areas i h Study 
in Uttar Pradesh , Giri Institute of Development Studies, Lucknow, 
1981. 


districts which have got better infrastructural facilities, 
should be accorded preference in providing various kinds of 
concessions and incentives for enhancing their effectiveness. 
Moreover, capital subsidy which is, at present, confining to 
few districts only, should be extended to all the industrially 
less developed districts and the transport subsidy which is 
applicable to hills alone, should also be extended to other 
districts which involve high transportation cost in manufactu- 
ring and marketing because of being at disadvantageous 
12 

locations . 

The propulsive industries have also to play a significant 
role in promoting industrialisation of less developed districts 
through providing raw materials, intermediary goods and skills 
to norwpropulsive industries. It is needless to mention that 
less developed districts generally suffer from inadequacy of 
public sector large scale industries especially of propulsive 
nature. It would, therefore, be imperative to make choice of 

: suitable locations in each of ^^t^^ 

agglomeration of propulsive industries along with their types 


l^The backward districts may be at '^isadvantageous^locations 
'Krari-on QA O'F "bBitici rpmoto froiTi cloitiBstxc transpoirtatx ^ i 

rSf f?on, growth oentras and poor 

Sltimately result in high cost or low revenue to entrepreneurs. 

l^ccortlng to.I'rancols Eermux^ 

if Srtaln^ertoJf S^iSS in particulai growth maustries, 

tend to 'form clusters and dominate other industries having 

Inifr-liSages“”h"them. Since these "if Slflno"£i?"" 

effects to other industries . and . assist them in raisin.^ their 
income, employment and technology, they are defineo. as pra,..uls 

of gro;th Inau^tries. See A. Kukllnsky (eS.) , 

nevelonment in Regional p hiev and Regional Plannin g, The Hag 
Mouton, 1974. 


which are recjuired to be established for -ensuring proper 

linkages with non-propulsive industries and providing maximum 

possible su’pport to tiny and village industries both existing 

14 

as well as likely to come up. 

Since the propulsive industries cannot function/ in isola- 
tion/ as generators of spread effects to non-propulsive 
industries, the former must have direct linkages with industrial 
units congregated at industrial grOT,vth centres (called 
transmission lines) . These centres should be potentially strong 
enough to sustain economic energy to entrepreneurs (called 
reactors) at the other end. The entrepreneurs should possess 
adequate capacity to translate the trnsmitted economic energy 
into a new economic activity by making an appropriate choice for 
setting up industries in less developed districts. 

Thus, industrial growth centres in less developed districts 
are expected to play the role of transmission lines and entre- 
preneurs vrauld function as reactors. In the absence of such 


' ' d A . ■ ' • ■ - 

Tewari, R.T. , ‘Strategy Alternatives for Development of 
Uttar Pradesh’, paper presehted- at the Seminar on Alternative 
Development Strategies , Giri Institute of Develoi^ment Studies, 

Du cknow, : February 1961. 

■i"'C 

The industrial growth centres proposed here differ from 
those fewer number of selected growth centres recommended by 
the National Committee on Industrial Development of Backward 
Areas. The former are proposed to be. identified in each of the 
industrially backward districts following the integrated area 
development approach, whereas the latter are based on the 
restrictive '■definition of backward areas emphasising the need 
to concentrate at them by the Central, and State government 
agencies for dispersal, of industries. There is a feeling that 
suggestion of the committee , does not accord with the political 
compulsions to meet the claims of, different regions in most of 
the states besides reducing the number of industrially backward 
districts which are, at present, enjoying the benefits of various 
kinds of concessi'^ns and incentives. See Economic and Political 
Weekly, Vol.XIV, No. 41, Bombay, October 10, 1981, p.l630. 
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transmission lines, propulsive industries might not be able 
to generate a quantum of spread effects required for the 
development of non-propul sive industries. Hence, identifica- 
tion of industrial growth centres would become sine- qua- non . 
Subsequently, existing infrastructural gaps of identified 
centres will have to be bridged in order to develo^D them as 
potentially strong industrial growth centres. The types of 
industries to be located at these centes should be both 
resource base and demand base including footloose industries 
not oriented to any specific location. There -is a wide scope 
for development of agro-based and livestock based industries 
at these centes because of easy availability of required raw 
materials . 

' 3. Development of Economic Infrastructure 

A majority of the less developed districts suffering from 
the overall backwardness are generally found to be at the low 
level of economic infrastructure, whereas those occupying their 
positions in the category of high level of overall development 
are found to be posted with the high level of economic infrast- 
ructure. Based on a closer association between the two, the 
role of economic infrastructure in development appears to be 
the most crucial and its inadequacy in less developed districts 
seems to be one of the factors chiefly responsible for low 
levels of both agricultural and industrial development. There- 
fore, dev elopment of economic infrastructure in less developed 

Singh, A.K., Patterns of Regional Development : A 
Comparative Study , 1981, New Delhi, 
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districts is deemed to be imperatively a precondition for 
accelerated balanced development.^’^ According to one of the 
major findings of this study/ there are, in all/18 districts 
which have, already, attained high level of development in 
economic infrastructure and the remaining 38 districts are 
classed as less ■ developed . A further brealc-up of the latter 
into mediumi high, medium low ahd low categories stanus as 13, 

17 and 8 respectively. 

With a view to romoting modernisation of agriculture and 
industrialisation in less developed districts it would be 
imperative to undertake a well designed programme for develop- ■ 
ing economic infrastructure on priority basis. Among the mix 
of several indicators of economic infrastructure, irrigation 
(number of tubewell s/pumping sets per 000 hectares of net area 
sown) , road (percentage of villages situated within the radius 
of 3 kms.), p.ower (percentage of villages electrified to total 
number of villages) and banking (number of bank offices per 
lakh of x^opnlation) are considered to be the major components 
for providing better links to hitherto inaccessible areas and 
ensuring availability of modem agricultural inputs and basic 
amenities to villagers. But within the less developed districts, 
we observe that values of these indicators differ from one 

^"^Tewapi,' R.T,, * Inter-Regional Disparities in Levels of 
Development;/.*, ‘Indian Experience', paper presented at the Semxnar 
on, nevelonmeht aiif^antei>Reqional Disparities , Gin institute 
'of Deivelopmcnt studies,. Lucknow, 1983. 
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district to another. All the less developed districts can 
be divided into two categories in respect of each of these 
indicators. The first category would consist of those districts 
which have values of a particular indicator below the state 
level mean, whereas those constituting the second category 
would have the corresponding values of the same indicator above 
the state level mean. 

With a view to bridging the existing infrastructural gaps 
in less developed districts of the above mentioned two catego- 
ries, it is suggested that a programme for development of 
economic infrastructure should be carried out in two phases. 

In the first phase, we should intensify our efforts to upgrade 
values of the above mentionerl indicators to bring the districts 
of the first category at.piar with the state level. Simultane- 
ously, in cases of those constituting the second category we 
should concentrate our efforts to enhance values of the selected 
indicators to the extent required for bringing them at par with 
the developed districts, in the seccud phase, the districts, 
which are proposed to be provided with infrastructural facili- 
ties at par with the state level in the first phase should be 
taken up for developing economic infrastructure in order to bri- 
ng them at par with the developed districts. 

4. Development of social Services 

The, social services are positively associated with the 
level of overall development and the former's contribution to 
the latter cannot be undermined. As stated in the p'.revious 
chapter, an increase in number of districts falling in high and 
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medium high levels of social services and a significant 
reduction in its inter- district disparities clearly indicate 
that an implementation of the National Programme of Minimum 
Needs during seventies has brought about some favourable impact 
on the development of social services in different districts 
during the previous decade. But we observe that there are 
only 13 districts which coiild attain high level of development 
in social ser/ices urto 1980-81 and the remaining 43 districts 
are still found to be less developed in this regard. ,The 
latter when divided into medium high/ medium low and low 
categories stand as 12/ 24 and 7 respectively. 

The lopsided development in social services suggests that 
probably the norms prescribed under the National Programme of 
Minimum Needs for providing education and health services in 
different districts were not strictly adhered to in actual 
practice. An effective implementation of this programme would, 
therefore, require a more vigorous and coordinated action to 
determine realistic physical targets and make rational distri- 
bution of financial resoirces among the less developed districts 
for achieving the set objective. In this connection, with the 
help of the prescribed norms it would be necessary to identify 
first of all, the gaps in education and health services for 
each of the less developed districts. These gaps would obviou- 
sly be much larger in the districts having low level of social 
services as compared to those belonging to medium high and 
medium low categories. With a view to reducing inter- district 
differentials in social services it would then be necessary to 
make allocations of financial resources to less developed 


districts in proportion to the size of the existing gaps. 

Thus, the districts having larger gaps In social services 
should receive higher financial allocations as compared to 
those experiencing gaps of the lower order. With these physical 
targets and financial allocations the district authorities 
should te asM to provide education and helath services at 
appropriate locations within a stipulated period of time. 
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Sector 


Selected Indicators 




Gross value of agricultural produce per 
ha. of net area sovm(Rs.). 

Gross value of agricultural produce per 
cppita of rural population (Rs.). 

Gross value of agricultural produce per 
agricultural worker (rs.) 

Intensity of cropping (Percentage) . 

Percentage of area under commercial crops 
to gross cropped area. 

Percentage of area under high yielding 
varieties to gross cropped area. 

Consumption of fertilizer per ha. of 
gross cropped area (kg.)' 

Consumption of power per ho . in agricul- 
ture (Kwh.). 

Percentage of net irrigated area to net 
area sown. 



P er centage' contr ibut i^'n of Indu st rial 
sector 'to total net domestic prcduct . 

Value added by manufacture per industrial 
worker (Rs , ) 

Value of industrial output per kwh, 
consumption of electricity (Rs.) 

Concentration of all factC'ries per 000 sq, 
km, of area (number) . 

Workers engaged in industrial sector per 
sq.km, of area (number) . 

Percentage., of household industrial 
v;orkers 'to total workers. 

Percentage of ether w:‘rkers to total 

:we'rkers..'^'v::''\- 
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III, Economir: In£ira.st3ru.ctuirG 


IV. Social Servicej 


Length of pucca roafs per 000/ 
sq#kni* of area(Km.)« 

Length of pucca roads per lakh of 
population (Km.). 

Percentage of villages situated within 
3 Kms. from pucca roads. 

Percentage of villages situated 
within 3 Kms. from railway stati jn. 

Percentage of villages situated 
within 3 kms. from bus stop. 

Percentage of villages electrified 
to total villages. 

Number of bank offices per lakh of 
populat ion. 

Number of veterinary hospitals per 
lakh of livestock population. 

Number of fertilizer- cum.- seed stores 
per 000/ sq.km, of area. 

Number of tubewe 11 s/pumps ets per 000/ 
ha. of net area sown. 


Number of Junior Basic Schools per 
lakh of population. 

Number of Senior Basic Schools per 
lakh of populaticn. 

Number of Higher Secondary Schools 
per lakh of population. 

Number of hospitals/dispensaries 
(Allopathic) per lakh of population, 

Number of hospital beds per lakh 

•■-■f p'Opulation. 
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Appendix III 


District-Wise Percentage Contribution of Primary 
and Secondary Sectors to Total Wet Domestic 
Product at Constant .Prices of 1970- 71 


Development 

Category/ 

1970- 

Percentage 

71 

Contrituticn 

198( 


Districts 

Primary 

Sector 

, Secondary 
Sector 

.Primary 

Sector 

Secondary 

Sector 

I, High 

1. Meerut i 

64.40 

35.52 

74.94 

25.06 

2. Ghaziabad ; 

53,59 

46.41 

3, Muzaf farnagar 

06.58 

13,4 2 

90.10 

9.90 

4 , Sahara npur 

00.44 

19.56 

6G. 22 

31.7(8 

5, Kanpur 

62.72 

37.20 

63.62 

36.38 

6 , Bulandshahr 

90.29 

9.71 

07.07 

12.93 

7, Varanasi 

60.24 

39.76 

59.42 

40.50 

D, Bijnor 

05.00 

14.12 

05.4 3 

14,57 

9, Lucknow 

61.68' 

33.32 

51.40 

40.52 

10, Aligarh 

00.05 

11.15 

82,31 

17.69 

11, Agra 

76.65 

23.35 

73. 24 

26.76 

12. Dehradun 

97.25 

2.75 

60.80 

31.12 

Total 

75.71 

24.29 

71.02 

28,10 

II, Medium High 

13. Allahabad 

01.55 

13.45 

71.94 

20.06 

14, Gorakhpur 

09.62 

10.30 

08. 24 

11.76 

15, Bareilly 

75.31 

24.69 

70.30 

21.70 

16 , Rampur 

91.71 

0.29 

91.75 

0,25 

17, Nainital 

91.25 

0,75 

92.10 

7.90 

10. Moradabad 

09.06 

10. 14 

91.72 

Q',2B' : 

19, Farrukhabad 

94 . on 

• . 5,92 ,0 

94.39 

5.61 

Total 


12.00 

05.75 

:14.:25.' ■ ■ 

I I I, Medium Low 

20. Mathura , 

93.30 

6.62 

07.00 

13.00 

21, Raebareli 


4,02 

00,04 

19,16 

22, Jaunpur 

93.07 

".6,13 ■ 

95.64 

4,36 

23, Ghazipur 

90.37 

" 9*63 

00.53 

11.47 

24, Faizabad 

90.09 

9.91 

88.71 

11.29 

25. Azamgarh 

92.57 

7,43 

03. 05 

16. 15 

26 , Barabanki 

80,06 

11.14 

07,44 

12.56 

27, Etawah 

95.39 

4.61 

91.24 

8.76 

20. Kheri 

93,37 

6.63 

95,39 

4.61 

29, Ballia 

93.37 

'6*63 

95.94 

4.06 

30, Pilibhit 

93.00 

6,12 

94.65 

5.35 

31, Ma inpur i 

0G.64 

11. 36 

04.39 

15,61 

32* Etah 

90.04 

' 9,96 

91.73 

0.27 

33, Basti, 

93,44 

6,56 

94.30 

5.62 

34, Shahjahanpur 

96.06 

3.94 

96,23 

3.77 

35, Pratapgarh 

95.22 

4.7G . 

05,71 

14.29 

36, Sultanpur 

91,62 

'0, 30 ■■ 

95.7 2 

4.20 
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r^'l; • 

2 -;::V : " : 

3 



37,3adaun 

97.60 

2.32 

97.06 

2, 

.94;/:": 

SC.Gonda 

94.43 

5.57 

96. 29 

3. 

.71 

39.Deoria 

91.21 

3.79 

92.10 

7. 

,82 

40,Unnao 

96.00 

3.92 

07.51 

12. 

.49 

-ll.Hardoi 

93.74 

6.26 

97.41 

2. 

.59 

4 2,Sitapur 

90.20 

9.72 

91.43 

0. 

.57 

43,Fatehpur 

95.36 

4.64 

94.09 

5 X 

.91 

44,Mirzapur 

67.32 

32.60 

76.45. 

23. 

,55 

45. Jhansi 

05.11 

14.09 

71.19 

20. 

.01 

Total 

91.72 

0. 20 

90.34 

■ 9. 

,66 

IV. Low 






46, Jalaun 

97.74 

2.26 

97.16 

2. 

04 

7.Bahraich 

97.09 

2,11 

97.61 

2. 

39 

4C,Lalitpur 

05.09 

14.91 

91.36 

0. 

64 

49. Banda 

94.94 

5.06 

95.11 

■ ' 4. 

09 

SO.Hamirpur 

96.39 

3.61 

91.17 

0. 

03 

51. Garhwal ) 

52, Chamoli ? 

97.59 

2.41 

97.23 

95.03 

2. 

4. 

77 

17 

53.Almora* 

97.60 

2.32 

95.25 

4. 

75 

54 . Uttarkashi ) 

55. Tehri Garhwal ) 

99.03 

0.97 

96.16 

97.54 

3. 

V 2, 

04 

46 

56 .Pithoragarh* 



95.42 

4 0 

50 

Total 

96.76 

3.24 

95.33 

4. 

67 

Grand Total i U.P. 

36.02 

13.10 

C3.61 

16, 

3 ^^ \ ■■ 


*Achieveinents of Pithoragarh in 1970-71 are 
included in the figures shown against Almora 
district. 


Source X District Domestic Net Output - Uttar Pradesh. 
Economics And Statistics Division, State 
Planning Institute, Lucknow, 1903. 
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/appendix IV 

District-V^ise Percentage Shares In Total Workers 
of Those Employed in Agriculture And 
Non-Agriculture Sectors 


Development 

Category/ 

■Percentage Shares in^l^ 
-^Worlcers:^ 


Districts 

1970U71 ^ 



Agriculture 'Non-Agricul- Agriculture Non-agri- 
Sector ture Sector culture . 

Sector - : : ' Sector ■ 


0 

1 

2 

3 

: --I ■ : :: 

I.Hiqh 

1. Meerut ) 

60.05 

31.95 

55.90 

44.02 

2.Ghaziabad j 

45.72 

54. 20 

3 .Muzaf farnagar 

71.20 

20.00 

70.02 

29.98 

4.Saharanpur 

6 2.04 

37.16 

63.39 

36.61 

5, Kanpur 

50.96 

49.04 

50.05 

49.95 

6 .Bulandshahr 

71.95 

20.05 

70.42 

29.58 

7 .Varanasi 

50,40 

41.60 

52.29 

47.71 

O.Bijnor 

92. 6G 

7.32 

65.95 

34.05 

9. Lucknow 

46.37 

53.63 

45.60 

54.40 

10. Aligarh 

67.90 

32.02 

64.77 

35.23 

11. Agra 

, 52.15 

47.05 

49.71 

50.29 

l2.Dehradun 

36.57 

63.43 

37.02 

62.90 

Total 

62.15 

37.05 

56,00 

43.92 

II. Medium High 

1 3 • A 1 1 ahabad 

62.30 

37.62 

70.40 

29.60 

14 .Gorakhpur 

01.41 

10.59 ■ 

79.00 

20.92 

15. Bareilly 

73.42 

26,50 

70.70 

29.30 

le.Rampur 

76.03 

23.17 

74.01 

25.19 

l7,Nainital 

64.00 

36.00 

63.70 

36. 22 

lO.Moradabad 

7 2.79 

27.21 

6 9.60 

30,32 

1 9. Farrukhabad 

00.37 

19,63 

77.35 

22.65 

Total 

7 3.09 

26.91 

72.01 

27.19 

III.Mediurri Low 

20, Mathura 

60.70 

31.22 

60,43 

31.57 

21,Raebareli 

07 . 09 

12. 11 

04.95 

15.05 

22. Jaunpur 

03.56 

16.44 

79.46 

20.54 

23,Ghazipur 

02.04 

17.96 

79.24 

20.76 

24,Faizabad 

03.24 

16.76 

01.20 

10.00 

25.7iZamgarh 

70.10 

29.02 

79. 10 

20.02 

26,Barabanki 

06,16 

13.04 . 

04.76 

15.24 

27.Etawah 

01.06 

10.94 

79.45 

20,55 

20,Kheri 

00.60 

11.40 

07.45 

12.55 

29.Ballia 

02.30 

17.62 

30.07 

19.93 

30,Pilibhlt 

01,03 

10.17 

30.76 

19.24 

31.Mainpuri 

. 01.00 

10. 12 

01.73 

10. 27 

32.Etah 

02.27 

17.73 

32. 11 

17,09 

33,Basti 

90,77 

-.9.23 

37.74 

12.26 

34 .Shah j ahanpur 

32. ae 

’ 17 . 14 

00.91 

:■ 

19.09 


Contd./- 
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Api::'endix Iv 
Continued 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 . 

35,Pratapgarh 

07.59 

12,41 

rs4.49 

15.51 

36,Sultanpur 

00,12 

11.00 

86.7 3 

13.27 

37 . Badaun 

00. 20 

11.00 

06.4 5 

, 13# 55 

30,Gonda 

79.76 

20.24 

C9,32 

10.60 

39.Deoria 

C9 . 26 

10.74 

33.94 

16,06 

40.Unnao 

06,51 

13,49 

04.61 

15.39 

4l,Hardoi 

OG.26 

11.74 

07.33 

12,67 

4 2.Sitapur 

00.23 

19.77 

,00.33 

19.17 

4 3.Fatehpur 

86.31 

13.69 

04.04 

15.96 

44.Mirzapur 

79.74 

20. 26 

71.74 

28.26 

45.Jhansi 

65.42 

34 . 50 

61.03 

30.97 

Total 

03.4 2 

16.53 

03. 16 

16.04 

IV. Low 

4 6 , Jal aun 

01.06 

10.94 

7 9.14 

20.86 

47.Bahraich 

90.96 

9.04 

09,66 

10.34 

40,Lalitpur 

G2.26 

17.74 

7 9.38 

20,62 

49, Banda 

07.41 

12.59 

06,01 

13.99 

SO.Hamirpur 

04.01 

15. 19 

01.79 

10.21 

Sl.Garhv^al 

79.31 

20.69 

76.00 

23,20 

52.Chamoli 

06.96 

13.04 

01.14 

10,06 

53,7ilmora 

0 2.50 

17.50 

77.01 

22.99 

54,Uttarkashi 

06,90. 

13.10 

00.23 

19.77 

55.Tehri Garhwal 

91.51 

0.49 

04.91 

15.09 

56 .Eithoragarh 

83.00 : 

17.00 

03.02 

16,90 

Total 

05.70 

14.22 

03,29 

16.71 

Grand Total s U .P # 

76.91 

23.09 

74.71 

25,29 


Source s Census of India - 1501, Series- 22, Uttar 
Pradesh, Paper-I, Supplanent, Provisional 
population Totals , Director of Census Operations, 
: Uttar fradesh,;!^ 
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